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SOLVED... 


“THE ART OF MAKING MONEY PLENTY” 


ANOTHER ART OF MAKING MONEY plenty in the year just ended 
was well-known to agency representatives of the friendly Franklin Life. Paid 
first year premiums in 1944 were more than 35% greater than in 1943... 
Compensation earned soared to a figure more than double that of 1942. Three 
remarkable new contracts... Lifetime Disability Income...the President’s 
Protective Investment Plan... and the Guaranteed Life Annuity (all exclusive 
Franklin contracts), are potent reasons for the unusual prosperity of Franklin 
agency representatives. @ We will be glad to tell you about Franklin’s “Art 
of Making Money” if you want to have a General Agency of Your Own. 


The Friendly 
FRAN KLIN LEW comeaxy 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 188% 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
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Past performance is a reli- 


able guide to future expecta- 
tions. Consider Continental 
Assurance on the basis ot 
its history . . . uninterrupted 
increase in size and prestige 
each and every year since 
inception is proved ability to 
weather every economic 
storm and business change. 


AND... history does repeat. 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE NEW INSURANCE 


MONEY MAKER 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


. We have a NEW PLAN fo enable you to make more 


money in these times. 


. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commis- 


sions and large renewal commissions will return you 
TEN TIMES the earnings of the same volume of life 
insurance alone under our plan. 


. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as 


you would in ten years writing the life insurance alone 
under our plan. 


. This Insurance Pays All Ways: 


If you live too long. 

If you do not live long enough. 

If you are disabled. 

If you have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life 


Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Industry Aids in 
Effort to Conserve 
Service Cover 


Joint Life Insurance 
Committee Cooperates 
With Government on NSLI 


A nationwide campaign by life insur- 
ance companies to encourage the con- 
tinued holding of National Service Life 
Insurance by members of the armed 
forces now and after the war, is an- 
nounced. The plan was developed by 
a joint committee representing Life In- 
surance Association, American Life 
Convention, National Association of 
Life Underwriters and Institute of Life 
Insurance in cooperation with the veter- 
ans administration. More than 6 mil- 
lion NSL policies have been issued, with 
a face value of $125 million. 

A letter outlining the plan of co- 
operation has been sent to the presi- 
dents of all life companies by the com- 
mittee. VA Administrator Hines has 
addressed all NSL holders urging that it 
be kept in force and commending the in- 
surance business for its assistance in 
achieving that objective. 


A. E. Patterson Chairman 


The joint committee, representing 
A.L.C. and L.I.A. comprised A. E. Pat- 
terson, Mutual Life, chairman; S. J. 
Hay, Great National; Ralph R. Louns- 
bury, Bankers ‘National; Ralph C. Price, 
Jefferson Standard; and Ray D. Mur- 
phy, Equitable Society. 

The committee recommends that each 
company give consideration to address- 
ing a lgtter to its agents outlining its 
policy towards the conservation of NSL. 
This statement of individual company 
policy, over the signature of a chief ex- 
ecutive officer, is to be printed on the 
first page of a four-page folder, copies 
of which can be secured at cost by ad- 
dressing the committee at the offices of 
L.I.A., 165 Broadway, New York. A 
copy of such letter should be sent to 
Hines at Washington. 


Replacement Procedure 


Where a company has knowledge that 
there is to be replacement of NSL by 
an application for new insurance in that 
company, the committee recommends 
that consideration be given to request- 
ing a statement from the applicant ac- 
knowledging that he has read General 
Hines’ letter of Nov. 23, 1944, or that 
each agent submitting such a case be 
asked to furnish over his own signature 
a statement that the veteran has knowl- 
edge of his rights under NSL. Fur- 
ther, that any such statement be made 
a part of the permanent record on each 
case involving replacement. 

The committee urges that the book- 
let “Continuance of National Service 
Life Insurance” printed by the veterans 
administration be given wide circulation 
among the agents. Quantities of this 
booklet may be secured by each com- 
pany, without cost, by addressing Har- 
old W. Breining, assistant administra- 
tor veterans administration, Washing- 
ton. 

Also each company is asked to give 
consideration to utilizing some portion 
of its national advertising space to the 
furtherance of the conservation of NSL. 

The letter addressed by General 
Hines to holders of NSLI, explains the 
advantages of continued holding of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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Put C. H. Orr’s 
Hat in Ring for 
N.A.L.U. Secretary 


The Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Associations of Life Underwriters are 
sponsoring the €éandidacy of Clifford H. 
Orr, Philadelphia general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, for secretary of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Mr. Orr is now serving his second 
term as N.A.L.U. trustee; is chairman 
of its national war savings committee 





. 
CLIFFORD H. ORR 


and is also chairman of the committee’ 
for life underwriter education and 
training, which is rounding out plans for 

a special training department at national 
leet aniters 

Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, Philadelphia 
general agent of Northwestern Mutual, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Orr for secretary committee. 

Mr. Orr is completing 22 years of 
life insurance experience and has proven 
himself to be a consistently successful 


personal producer and a successful 
agency builder, Mr. Finkbiner  ob- 
serves. During his entire career, he 


has given extensively of his talents to 
association affairs, having served his lo- 
cal association in numerous capacities, 
including the presidency. In January, 
1944, he was awarded the president’s 
cup, highest award of the Philadelphia 
association, which is in recognition of 
unselfish and sustained service to life 
insurance. 

He is a C.L.U., and is vice-president 
of the American Society of C.L.U. 

In his own company, he served two 
terms as president of the general agents’ 
association, and in his home community 
he has just completed his second term 
as president of the local civic associa- 
tion. 

Under proposed regulations of the 
N.A.L.U. a contest is assured for the 
office of secretary, as the nominating 
committee is required to submit two 
names for the position. Other likely 
candidates for secretary are Jul B. 
Baumann, Pacific Mutual, Houston, 
and Judd C. Benson, Union Central, 
Cincinnati. 





Mutual Life Business Loans 


Machlett Laboratories, Inc., Spring- 


dale, Conn., has sold its $500,000 15- 
year first mortgage note to Mutual 
Life. Proceeds are to be used initially 


to increase working capital. 
Duffy-Mott Co., New York, has sold 
its $500,000 12-year nete to Mutual Life. 


Bank Loans on 
Policies Criticized 
Drawbacks of Practice 


Cited at San Antonio 
Cashiers’ Meet 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— Problems 
raised by loans made by banks on life 


policies were reviewed by the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association here. 
Floyd Tower, Equitable Society, re- 


ported a definite trend toward securing 
of loans from banks through the as- 
signment of policies as collateral. He is 
opposed to the idea and tries to discour- 
age it. 

Miss Alleen Dunagan quoted W. F. 
Gephart, vice-president First National 
Bank of St. Louis, who feels that banks 
should not solicit loans with life policies 
as collateral. Such loans offer life com- 
panies a field for a small percent of 
their funds and, furthermore, a life pol- 
icy is a special contract which offers 
certain difficulties when loans are se- 
cured by it, according to Mr. Gephart, 
who outlined them as follows: The ben- 
eficiary holds vested rights in a policy; 
every life policy involves two parties; 
the policy is a social contract and is not 
consistent with investments; different 
states and companies have special reg- 
ulations and that bankers should under- 
stand these regulations before’ making 
loans. 

The banks require a change of benefi- 
ciary so that the policy will be payable 
to the estate, Mr. Tower pointed out. 
Despite the attractive rates: which some 
banks offer, complications arise which 
make the assignment to a bank a serious 
matter in case of a claim. When a 
banker makes a loan equal to 100% of 
the loan value he has no margin of 
safety. 


Cites Experience 


Bankers, Mr. Tower pointed out, are 
not qualified to understand the meaning 
of the options and special clauses in 


* the policies. As an example of what may 


happen, he cited an experience in the 
attempt to settle a claim which ma- 
tured through the death of the insured. 
Before the claim could be paid, the wife 
and mother of two children died. The 
families of the two decedents have not 
been able to agree on an administrator. 
Consequently, the bank has not re- 
ceived its part and the company, al- 
though anxious to settle the claim, has 
been compelled to hold this money 16 
months. How much longer it will be 
before the claim is paid, there is no way 
of telling. 





Asks Directors’ Protection in 
View of S.E.U.A. Decision 


Stockholders of Continental Assurance 
at the annual meeting Feb. 8 will vote 
on a proposal to indemnify officers and 
directors against all liability and ex- 
pense imposed upon or incurred by 
them in connection with the defense of 
any action in which any such officer 
or director is made a party by reason 
of being or having been an officer or 
director except in a case in which he 
shall be adjudged liable for bad faith 
or wilful misconduct. 

President H. A. Behrens explains that 
this action seems desirable in the light 
of the S.E.U.A. decision holding that 
insurance is commerce. This decision, 
he observed, renders uncertain the ef- 
fect, validity and applicability of vari- 
ous state and federal statutes. The 
management feels it is wise to provide 
some form of protection to its officers 
and directors who are required to con- 
duct the affairs of the company notwith- 
standing such uncertainties. 


Counsel Caufion in 
Seeking Federal 


Subsidy for Agents 


Ponder Long Range 
Results in Veterans 
Retraining Program 


Though many general agents and 
managers see in the government’s vet- 
eran retraining program an opportunity 
to get new agents financed, home offices 
are picking their way cautiously. Agency 
officers are acutely aware of the long 
range results and the possibility of a bad 
public opinion reaction in case any large 
percentage of men taken on in this way 
prove unfitted for the business. 

There are several aspects of the vet- 
erans’ training program but the one in 
which there is the most widespread life 
insurance interest has to do with on-the- 
job training of disabled veterans. This 
program was inaugurated primarily for 
the benefit of the veteran who has been 
disabled in a way that interferes with 
his earning as much as he formerly did 
in his accustomed occupation. For ex- 
ample, a former structural steel worker 
who had lost a leg in the war might be 
retrained as a_linotype operator in a 
printing plant. The government pays him 
the difference between what he can earn 
as an apprentice and what he would earn 
as a fully trained operator, subject to a 
maximum payment by the government 
of $92 for a single man and $103.50 for 
a married man, plus $5.75 a month for 
each dependent child and $11.75 for each 
dependent parent. 


Possibility of Probe 


Agency officers who counsel caution in 
taking on veterans with governmental 
subsidies are mindful not only of the pos- 
sibility of the general public’s reaction 
in case too many such recruits fail to 
make the grade but of at least two more 
specific considerations. One is the pos- 
sibility at some future date of another 
governmental life insurance investigation 
along the lines of that conducted by the 
temporary national economic committee. 
In the TNEC probe of a few years ago 
the investigators tried to make much of 
the inadequate training and poor earn- 
ings record of many men who entered 
the life insurance selling business. If the 
picture was bad when agents were using 
their own money or advances in enter- 
ing a business for which they were not 
fitted and were not properly trained it 
could be made to look far worse if the 
business could be accused of having 
taken in disabled veterans on a whole- 
sale basis, getting them subsidized by 
the government, without making the 
most earnest efforts to see that every 
man taken on was carefully selected and 
effectively trained. It is realized also 
that life insurance will be judged by the 
results—that is, the degree of success 
of these veterans and the percentage of 
those taken on that manage to earn a 
decent living or better selling life insur- 
ance, 

For the same reasons, agency officials 
appreciate that the political influence of 
the organized veterans of the present 
war will be enormous, since the men in 
the services far outnumber those of any 
other war in which this country has ever 
been engaged. If very many veterans 
try to learn life insurance selling and 
instead of being successful are frustrated 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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S. M. Foster Doesn’t Fear 
Inflationary Price Rise 


By STEPHEN M. FOSTER 


Economic Adviser New York Life 


The wartime economic and monetary 
equilibrium which became apparent in 
1943 has continued through 1944. 

Prior to 1943 many economic observ- 
ers anticipated a period of rapidly rising 
prices. It was known that the govern- 
ment was to absorb, for war purposes, 
the major portion of the country’s pro- 
duction, and it was felt, therefore, that 
there would be a drastic curtailment in 
the supply of goods and services for 
civilian consumption. On the other hand, 
the public, because of increasing wages 
and increasing employment was to have 
vast amounts of spending money. And 
as economists foresaw an ever widening 
inflationary gap between civilian demand 
and available supplies, many of them 
felt that we were headed for a period of 
sky-rocketing prices. 

To some extent these economists were 
right. By May, 1943, commodity prices 
had, on the average, risen about 35% 
above the prewar level, and the cost of 
living, as usual trailing somewhat be- 
hind commodity prices, has risen about 
25% according to statistics, but had 
pretty nearly doubled according to most 
housewives. 


Ascent Stopped in May, 1943 


' But now, 19 months later, many 
people, still impressed with the fact that 
prices are far higher than before the 
war, seem to overlook the fact that the 
upward movement of prices practically 
stopped in May, 1943. It is true, of 
course, that some prices have risen dur- 
ing the past year or so; others have 
been dropped. And the commodity price 
index and the cost of living index of 
the U. S. Department of Labor are now 
both within 2% of where they were 19 
months earlier. 

By the end of 1943 this stability of 
prices in a wartime economy character- 
ized by a government spending program 
of $100 billion per year and a deficit of 
clese to $50 billion per year, was a situa- 
tion worthy of enthusiastic comment. 
But 12 months later, at the end of 1944, 
it has’ become one of our important war- 
tirne phenomena. And the curious part 
of it all is that few people realize that 
comparative price stability is here and 
has been here; and fewer appreciate the 
significance ef this stability; and one 
still hears people in informed quarters 
saying that we are moving rapidly in 
the direction that Germany went during 
and after the last war. 


Analyzes the Equilibrium 


Of course, it would be folly to sup- 
pose that the price stability of the past 
19 months is a natural equilibrium 
brought about by an unrestricted supply 
of goods and services nicely balanced 
against an unrestricted demand—the sort 
of equilibrium, in other words, that we 
might hope for during an extended 
period of world peace. It is not that at 
all. It is an equilibrium brought into 
being under wartime conditions, partly 
by the productive efforts of business and 
labor, partly by government controls, 
and partly by individual thrift and 
patriotism. This point probably deserves 
some amplification. 

In the first place, American business 
rolled up its sleeves and went into ac- 
tion. As a result, and in spite of the mag- 
nitude of the government’s physical re- 
quirements for war, the supply of goods 
and services available to civilians has 
been far greater than was originally an- 
ticipated. It has surprised nearly every- 
body. In the second place, wage and 


salary ceilings, though not as rigid as 
some people think they should have 
been, have nevertheless prevented wages 
and salaries from going wild as they 
might have done under unrestrained 
bidding by business for the services of 


labor. In the third place, the heavy in- 
crease in personal taxes has had the 
effect of limiting the amounts of money 
which can be spent by the people who 
receive the increased wages and salaries. 
Finally, people have tended to save an 
unprecedented amount of their net in- 
comes after taxes. 


Savings Check Expenditures 


The fact is that civilian expenditures 
of dollars, restricted by wage and salary 
ceilings and reduced by personal taxes, 
have been still further held in check by 
the savings operations of the civilians 
themselves. Hence the demand for goods 
and services as expressed through the 





Ss. M. FOSTER 


willingness or ability of civilians to put 
dollars on the counter has been suffi- 
ciently curtailed to be in reasonably 
close relationship with the surprisingly 
large supplies of goods and services that 
have become available for civilian con- 
sumption. 

The importance of this equilibrium is 
not greatly diminished by the fact that 
to some extent it is the result of war- 
time controls. The importance lies in 
the fact that as a country engaged in a 
$100 billion per annum war we were able 
to achieve it at all without imposing the 
most stringent and rigid kinds of war- 
time controls over every phase of our 
national and personal existence. The fact 
that we have been able to achieve and 
maintain this equilibrium with as little 
unsettlement of our civilian lives as we 
have suffered, has several implications 
that are worthy of serious thought. 


Production Capacity 


In the first place, we have demon- 
strated a capacity to produce more than 
twice the volume of goods and services 
that are being consumed by our civilian 
population, with the balance being pur- 
chased and consumed by government. 
And this is true in spite of the fact that 
the volume of goods and services cur- 
rently being consumed by civilians is, 
on the whole, the greatest, although not 
necessarily the best, that it has ever 
been. This productive capacity is one 
of the important factors that has made 
possible the price stability we are now 
enjoying. And to that extent it is all to 
the good. Its implications as to the 
future, however, are somewhat conflict- 
ing. It suggests, on the one hand, the 
great prosperity and the high standard 
of living that can be ours if we devote 
this capacity to the pursuits of peace, 
and if we can effect a wise and equitable 
distribution of the things we produce. 
It suggests, on the other hand, the tre- 
mendous increase that should take place 
in civilian consumption after the war if 


we are to utilize our demonstrated pro- 
ductive capacity and if we are to pre- 
vent a radical decline in production, em- 
ployment, wages, salaries and profits. In 
fact, we may well ask ourselves if civil- 
ian demand for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, homes, great though it will be, will 
be sufficient to utilize the surplus capac- 
ity that will be available if, after the war, 
the government drastically curtails its 
spending and consuming operations. 

In the second place, as a people, we 
have demonstrated a willingness to 
spend only a portion of our net incomes 
and to use the balance.for buying war 
bonds, building up our holdings of cur- 
rency and bank deposits, buying life in- 
surance, and paying off mortgages and 
other debts. This willingness, what- 
ever may be its cause, has conflicting 
implications as regards the postwar 
future. On the one hand, a habit of 
savings once acquired may be longer 
lived than many of us expect, and it may 
serve to restrain some of the reckless- 
ness with which people are expected to 
spend money when and if wartime con- 
trols are relaxed. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the accumulated 
purchasing power inherent in much of 
these savings provides the wherewithal 
for a powerful demand for goods and 
services of all kinds in case the public 
decides to go on a postwar spending 
spree. 


Increased Purchasing Power 


This increased purchasing power—at 
least that portion of it that is represented 
by current and commercial bank deposits 
—really constitutes a third important 
phase of our present situation which 
needs a little interpreting. In the five 
years from June 30, 1939, to June 30, 
1944, the Treasury spent $226 billion 
and in the absence of an equal volume 
of income receipts, it borrowed $157 
billion, net, through the issuance of new 
government securities. A large portion 
of these new securities was purchased 
by individuals, «corporations, partner- 
ships, societies, associations, and govern- 
mental bodies and agencies; the banking 


*system, however, consisting of the fed- 


eral reserve banks and the commercial 
banks, acquired the balance of the in- 
crease in the debt amounting to $65 
billion. 

The purchase of government obliga- 
tions by the banking system is quite 
generally viewed with misgiving because 


‘it tends to be offset on the liability side 


of the system either by commercial bank 
deposits or by currency. And to a large 
extent this actually happened. While the 
assets of the banking system were being 
expanded by the acquisition of $65 bil- 
lion of government securities, the money 
liabilities of the system, consisting of 
currency and demand deposits owned by 
the public, have expanded from $33.4 bil- 
lion to $81 billion. At first glance it 
would seem that this increase of $47.6 
billion might constitute an inflationary 
potential of considerable magnitude. It 
represents an increase in the public’s im- 
mediate purchasing power and if, a any 
time, the public should decide to go on 
a spending spree, this purchasing power 
would provide the means to do it. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the above increase in the thing we use 
for money (currency plus demand de- 
posits) is of more or less the same order 
of magnitude as the increase in other 
major factors of our economy. For ex- 
ample, while total money has increased 
143%, industrial production as measured 
by the federal reserve board’s index has 
increased 130%, total wages and salaries 
have increased 140%, and the gross na- 
tional product has increased 124%. Since 
currency and commercial bank deposits 
is something which we use in the con- 
duct of our business, it seems reason- 
able that the volume of money ought to 
increase more or less in proportion with 


the volume of business that the coun- ° 


try is doing. If this thought has merit, 
then the fear that has been so often ex- 
pressed concerning the expansion of our 
banking and monetary system may not 
be entirely justified. It is possible that 
our present volume of money may be 


At 25-Year Mark 1 











JAMES 


A McLAIN 


James A McLain, president of Guar- 
dian Life, Jan. 8, will complete 25 years 
with that company. He began his sixth 
year as president Jan. 1. The field force 
has devoted its sales efforts for 12) 
months to a production objective of new 
paid-for business commemorative of the 
occasion, which was surpassed in De- 
cember. The President’s campaign in 
October chalked up nearly $10,000,000} 
of new submitted business. 

Mr. McLain has been president of the 
American Life Convention, his term ex- 
piring in October. 


Plan New York City Dinner 


A dinner will be held in New York 
City which will open a five-day business 
meeting of a group of Guardian mana- 
gers. It will be attended by managers 
and a committee of directors. A sec- 
ond group of managers, to meet in 
New York Jan. 22 for two days also 
will honor Mr. McLain at a dinner open- 
ing a similar business session. 








Mr. McLain went with Guardiag in 192 
as agency assistant after some years in 
the field in Minneapolis. He was advanced 
successively to assistant superintenden 
of agencies, inspector of agencies and 
superintendent of agencies; then in 1 
years from the time he joined the com- 
pany to agency vice-president, and in the 
same year to vice-president and direc- 
tor. Jan. 1, 1940, he was elected presi- 
dent. 








thought of as supplying a reserve of pur- 
chasing power against possible deflation- 
ary conditions of the postwar perio 
rather than as representing surplus pur- 
chasing power under current conditions 
of high employment and production. 


Civilian Self Denial 


There are two conclusions that can 
be drawn from this discussion. The first 
has to do with the war period. We have 
not as yet put our full strength into the 
war effort. If the war should be pro 
longed and intensified, not only is there 
some possibility of increasing our over4 
all production, but there is much oppor; 
tunity, by greater civilian self-denial, of 
reducing civilian consumption, thereby 
increasing the volume of goods and serv- 
ices available to the government in its 
prosecution of the war. 

The second conclusion has to do with 
the postwar period. It appears that aj 
postwar rise in prices and business ac+ 
tivity is by no means a foregone conclu- 
sion but there are probably equally good 
reasons for foreseeing a postwar defla4 
tion; or perhaps first one and then the 
other. However, whether the economic 
movements after the war are upward or 
downward, there are important reasons 
for thinking that these movements may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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Warren to Back 
State Health 


Cover in Cal. 


Talk of 112% Payroll 
Tax to Finance 
Proposal 


SAN FRANCISCO.—A _ plan for 
compulsory health insurance financed by 
a payroll tax on both employers and 
employes will be presented by Governor 
Warren of California to the California 
legislature. The plan, according to the 
governor, will cover both contributors 
and their families and will provide for 
payment of costs of medical and hospital 
care. He believes that expenses for pur- 
chases of drugs and perhaps for basic 
dental care should also be included, 
While the rate of payroll tax is not 
definitely set, it is indicated that the plan 
could be financed by a 144% payroll 
tax on employers and employes. 

In announcing the plan, Governor 
Warren pointed out that he is “not for 
state medicine where doctors are put on 
the public payrolls and care is paid for 
from governmental funds. I do not be-, 
lieve in that system. I do want to spread 
the cost of medical care by compulsory 
contribution of workers and industry, 
both of whom would be beneficiaries.” 
He pointed out that there have been 
attempts to set up health insurance plans 
in California for 30 years, culminating 
in the establishment of the California 
Physicians’ Service in 1938, but that 
plan has not been completely successful 
because it does not cover enough per- 
sons. 

Governor Warren pointed to the fig- 
ures of the state selective service system 
as showing a need for an improved 
health program, saying that of every 100 
California men examined for induction 
into the armed service 38 have been 
rejected on account of physical or men- 
tal deficiencies. In all, he said that 374,- 
000 men between the ages of 18 and 
36 have been found defective. If the fig- 
ures were projected, he said, it means 
that about 1,500,000 California residents 
are below standard in health. 

He expressed himself as feeling sure 
there would be many people who will 
be startled at the idea of compulsory 
health insurance but “there are always 
people startled at new things even 
when they have to be done.” He said 
it might be necessary for contributions 
to start some time before benefits can 
be inaugurated, or the state might guar- 
antee the benefit fund during a trial pe- 
riod. The plan, he said, would be 
broader than present coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance, taking in self-em- 
ployed and other groups. 

It is anticipated that some 2,600,000 
workers and families would be covered 
under the proposed plan. Labor has 
given the idea hearty endorsement and 
the doctors of the state are reported to 
have accepted the plan in general. Pub- 
lic statement said that the house of 
delegates of the state medical associa- 
tion is meeting in the very near future 
to draft provisions of the plan from 
their viewpoint. The unprecedented ‘ap- 
proval of the governor’s proposal by 
the doctors indicates that he has been 
in conference with this group as well as 
with the labor groups. 

Under the proposal physicians can 
elect to give service and conform to a 
rate schedule or not, as they please. 





Carolina Life has been admitted to 
membership in the Sales Research Bu- 
reau. The total bureau membership 
now is 139. 


Group in Force 
Sets New Record 


Over 25 Billion 
Life in Force, 
Other Lines Gain 


NEW YORK—Group life showed an 
increase of approximately $1.8 billion, 
bringing the total in force to a record 
high of $25.8 billion for all companies, 
twice the amount eight years ago, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president Equi- 
table Society, estimates. Approximately 
15.5 million employes in 36,600 business 
and industrial organizations are covered. 

Other group coverages showed corre- 
sponding gains, the total in force in all 
companies being: Accident and health, 
$124 million of weekly benefits; acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, $5.5 
billion; daily hospital benefits, $27 mil- 
lion, plus allowances for special hospital 
fees and surgical operations, and group 
annuities, $260 million in annual retire- 
ment income at maturity. 


Equitable Gains Reported 


Equitable Society’s group life in- 
creased more than $200 million to a new 
high in force of $3.6 billion in 1944, 
more than double that of eight years 
ago. There was also a notable increase 
in group annuities, plans benefiting from 
100 to 10,000 employes adding the larg- 
est number of employes under such 
plans in Equitable’s history. As with 
other group coverages, about one-half of 
the programs were paid for entirely by 
employers. Equitable’s group premium 
income in 1944 amounted to $145,800,000, 
an increase of more than $23,000,000 
above the all-time high record estab- 
lished in 1943. Last year more than 
500,000 certificates for employes were 
added, bringing the total number in 
force to approximately 5,300,000. 
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Walter Bill Is Ort 
Reintroduced in 
New Congress 


WASHINGTON — Representative 
Walter, Pennsylvania, this week reintro- 
duced in the 79th Congress the same in- 
surance anti-trust exemption bill that 
bore his name and which failed to pass 
the last Congress. 

He said he had no doubt the House 
judiciary committee will take up the 
subject soon for consideration. 

“When we get around to deciding 
upon the legislation to be passed,” said 
Walter, “we can amend my bill.” 

Besides reintroduction by Senators 
McCarran and Ferguson of the com- 
promise proposals of state commission- 
ers and representatives of insurance 
groups, it is reported that Senators 
O’Mahoney and Hatch will reintroduce 
their substitute for that compromise. 

However, this latter is not confirmed, 
Hatch referring the inquirer to O’Ma- 
honey as taking the lead and the latter 
simply saying “I have no news,” in re- 
sponse to questions. 

Observers believe, however, that it 
might be logical for O’Mahoney and 
Hatch to do little or nothing, pending 
initiative action taken by proponents of 
insurance legislation. 

From industry sources comes informa- 
tion that New York Superintendent 
Dineen is being consulted regarding a 
legislative program for Congressional 
attention, and that an early meeting will 
be held of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives committee on fed- 
eral legislation to consider the situation. 





Jewett City Savings Bank and Wood- 
bury Savings Bank are now issuing in- 
surance for the Connecticut Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund, bringing the 
total number in the system to 21 banks. 
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Why in Reduction? 


It is curious that so many underwriters recommend that 
forthcoming dividends should be used to reduce the premiums, 
—strange because that decision is suggested at the very mo- 
ment that the applicant is most convinced of the value of the 
when he is filling in the application and signing it. 


It is true that most people like the idea of a bargain, and 
apparently a reduced premium every year is a bargain. But 
that is the easy argument, not the best argument. A better 
bargain is in the idea of making the full premium payment 
and receiving more protection in the long run. At the time a 
sale is made the need for the insurance is uppermost and the 
prospect has agreed to save a definite amount each month. 


Dividends accumulated in a fund can be used to buy addi- 
tional paid-up insurance, or to speed up the premium-paying 
period, or to meet emergencies, or to make possible a loan 
without reducing the protection value of the insurance. 


A savings fund bank never suggests to a prospective new 
depositor that he should collect the interest each year. He 
doesn’t plan to save by saving less. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Tells Year's Story 
on New Year's Day 


President Arnold Cites 
Splendid Gains in 
Insurance and Assets 


high 
by 


New levels of service were 
achieved life insurance in %944 
despite problems of wartime operation, 
thanks to hard-hitting teamwork by 
home office and field organizations, O. J. 
Arnold, president of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, declared in announcing the 
company’s annual statement on New 
Year’s Day. He gave a detailed analy- 
sis of the statement before the com- 
pany’s agents in three states in the first 
week of the new year—in Minneapolis 
Tuesday and Chicago Thursday, and 
was scheduled for Des Moines Saturday. 

Mr. Arnold pointed to Northwestern 
National’s $42,376,449 gain in insurance 
in force to:a total of $586,696,979, a rec- 
ord-breaking $11,171,723 gain in assets, 
an all-time high of $14,744,221 in pre- 
mium income, a 12% increase in new 
ordinary sales, and a further decline 
in lapses as indicative of the healthy 
drive of an agency force considerably 
reduced in numbers but at a new high 
peak of effectiveness. Each month the 
war continues, he declared, lays a 
heavier responsibility on life insurance 
men in their double role as guardians 
of individual protection and savings 
programs and as shock troops in the 
effort to keep dollars flowing into chan- 
nels which support the government’s 
war financing program and help keep 
prices down. 

Northwestern National’s insurance in 
force of $586,696,979 compares with 
$544,320,530 a year ago. Assets reached 
$114,220,589, rising from $103,048,866. 
Voluntary contingency reserves and 
surplus stood at $8,730,770, compared 
with $7,871,331. 

_New ordinary insurance sold (exclu- 
sive of group and revivals and increases) 
amounted to $45,953,198. New group 
sales were $16,012,700 under 1943, mak- 
ing ordinary and group combined $11,- 
021,854 less than in 1943. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the increase in total insurance 
in force of $42,376,449 was only $3,400,- 
000 less than the increase in the pre- 
ceding year. The 1944 gain in ordinary 
imsurance in force amounted to 65% of 
new ordinary sales, and 27% greater 
than 1943's gain. 

_ By far the largest portion of the new 
investments in 1944 was in government 
securities. Government bonds | owned 
now stand at $55,520,792, or 48.6% of 
assets. This does not include an addi- 
tional $2,600,000 ‘of the company’s 
$12,310,000 sixth war loan subscription 
reserved for future delivery. 

Death payments amounted to $3,372,- 
624, slightly over 10% of which was on 
policies owned by members of the 
armed forces. Nearly one-half of total 
death claims were specified to be paid 
as income to the beneficiary. Payments 
to living policyholders were $2,967,807. 

In anticipation of possibly adverse 
long-term factors, such as the effect of 
increasing longevity and continuing low 
interest rates on future annuity pay- 
ments and payments to beneficiaries re- 
ceiving proceeds under installment op- 
tions, reserves on installment contracts 
are valued at 234% interest, and life 
annuities according to the American 
annuitants 234% table, or stronger 
basis. 

Further shrinkage occurred in hold- 
ings of mortgages, due partly to scarcity 
of liens and partly to continued heavy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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IRB Issues Comprehensive 
Decision As to Pensions 


WASHINGTON —From 6,000 to 
7,000 pension trust and related plans 
have been approved in 38 regional of- 
fices of the internal revenue bureau pen- 
sion trust division, under decentralized 
administration. According to its Chief 
Harrill, “not many,” still pending, are 
affected by the new law extending the 


time until June 30 for qualifying of 
plans. “The job is practically done,” he 
said. 


Give Rulings Force of Law 


The bureau has incorporated in T D 
5422, signed by Commissioner Nunan 
and Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Joseph J. O'Connell, Jr., important prin- 
ciples or policies enunciated in I T and 
P §S rulings issued during the past six 
months or more, concerning employes 
trusts. It is explained that this brings 
the regulations up to date and gives those 
rulings the force of law, unless over- 
turned by the courts, whereas I T’s 


and P S’s are only declaratory and in- 
dicative of the bureau’s policy. 
The new T D adds after the first 


of section 29.165-1 
the following new 


paragraph of (A) 
of regulations 111, 
paragraph: 

“A pension plan within the meaning 
of section 165 (A) is a plan established 
and maintained by an employer pri- 
marily to provide systematically for the 
payment of definitely determinable bene- 
fits to his employes over a period of 
years, usually for life, after retire- 
ment. Retirement benefits generally are 
measured by and based on, such factors 
as years of service and compensation 
received by the employes. The deter- 
mination of the amount of retirement 
benefits and the contributions to pro- 
vide such benefits are not dependent 
upon profits. Benefits are not definitely 
determinable if funds arising from for- 
feitures on termination of service or 
other reasons may be used to provide in- 
creased benefits for the remaining par- 
ticipants instead of being used to re- 
duce the amount of contributions by the 
employer. A plan designed to provide 
benefits for employes or their benefi- 
ciaries to be paid upon retirement or 





with this... 
MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE 


It stands majestically,, commanding full view of the 
entire city of Saint Paul. Its exterior beauty is rivaled 


only by the exquisite works of art by famous artists and 
sculptors contained within its walls. 


This stately $5,000,000 Capitol Building was designed 
by the late Cass Gilbert. Its completion gave Saint Paul 
one of the outstanding buildings of its type in the nation 
. . . unsurpassed in pure beauty of architectural design. 


In the same Capital city the Minnesota Mutual has 
just passed $300,000,000 of Insurance in Force. 


The 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





over a period of years after retirement 
will, for the purpose of section 165(A), 
be considered a pension plan if under 
the plan either the benefits payable to 
the employe or the required ¢ontribu- 
tions by the employer can be determined 
actuarially. 

A profit-sharing plan, on the other 
hand, is a plan established and main- 
tained by an employer to provide for the 
participation in his profits, by his em- 
ployes or their beneficiaries, based on 
definite predetermined formula rulings 
issued during the past six months for 
determining the profits to be shared and 
a definite predetermined formula for dis- 
tributing the funds accumulated under 
the plan after a fixed number of years, 
the attainment of a stated age, or upon 
the prior occurrence of some event such 
as illness, disability, retirement, death, 
or severance of employment. A formula 
for determining the profits to be shared 
is definite, for example, if it provides 
for a contribution equal to (A) a speci- 
fied percentage of the annual profits, (B) 
a specified percentage of the annual 
profits in excess of the sum of dividend 
commitments plus a fixed amount with 
an over-all limitation, or (C) a specified 
percentage of the annual profits not to 
exeeed a specified percentage of the 
salaries of the participants or their con- 
tributions, if any, to the fund. 


Distribution Formula 


A formula for distributing the accu- 
mulated funds among the participants is 
definite, for example, if it provides for 
a distribution in proportion to the basic 
compensation of each participant. 

A stock bonus plan is a plan estab- 
lished and maintained by an employer to 
provide benefits similar to that of a 
profit-sharing plan except that the con- 
tributions by the employer are not neces- 
sarily dependent upon profits and the 
benefits are distributable in stock of 
the employer company. Such a plan, 
with respect to determining and dis- 
tributing the stock of the employer 
which is to be shared among his em- 
ployes or their beneficiaries, is subject 
to the same requirements as in the case 
of a profit-sharing plan. <A stock bonus, 
pension, or profit-sharing plan, as used 
in section 165 (A), does not include any 
— which is primarily a dismissal wage 
plan. 

The TD also adds after the fifth sen- 
tence of the third paragraph of the sec- 
tion the following new language: 


Relieving the Employer 


“Neither is a stock bonus or profit- 
sharing plan for the exclusive benefit of 
employes in general if the funds therein 
may be used to relieve the employer 
from contributing to a pension plan oper- 
ating concurrently and covering the same 
employes.” 

The TD continues by amending (C) in 
the section to read as follows: 

Proof of exemption.— Every trust 
claiming exemption must prove its right 
thereto by filing with the commissioner: 
(1) An affidavit showing its character, 
purpose, activities, sources, and disposi- 
tion or corpus and income, and every 
fact which might affect its status for ex- 
emption; (2) verified copies of the trust 
instrument and of the employers plan, 
showing all amendments; (3) the latest 
financial statement, showing the assets, 
liabilities, receipts, and disbursements of 
the trust; and (4) the information re- 
quired under section 29.23(P)—2 in order 
to show that the trust forms part of a 
stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing 
plan of an employer for the exclusive 
benefit of his employes or their benefi- 
ciaries, which plan meets the require- 
ments of section 165(A). 

The information required in the pre- 
ceding paragraph must be filed for each 
taxable year of the trust with respect to 
which this section is applicable, but the 
documents or information mentioned in 
items (1) and (2) of the preceding para- 
graph need not be filed with respect to 
other than the first of such taxable years, 
except when necessary to show changes 
occurring since the last filing; provided, 
however, that where the information 
necessary to establish that the plan 
meets the requirements of section 165(A) 
has been filed by the employer and he 
so notifies the trustee, the trustee, in lieu 
of the information required by the pre- 
ceding paragraph may file with the com- 
missioner the following information: (1) 
the names and addresses of the parties 
to the trust agreement and the date 
thereof; (2) the taxable year involved; 
(3) a copy of the notification from the 
employer with respect to the filing of 
such information; (4) the collector’s 
office in which the employer files his re- 
turns; and (5) a request for exemption 
of the trust under section 165(A). 

The first paragraph of section 29,.165—4 
is amended to read as follows: 


Discrimination Is Barred 


To be exempt. under section 165(A) 
a trust must not only meet the coverage 
requirements of section 165(A) (3), but, 
as provided in section 165(A) (4), it must 
also be part of a plan under which there 
is no discrimination in contributions or 
benefits in favor of officers, shareholders, 
employes whose principal duties consist 
in supervising the work of other em- 


ployes, or highly compensated employes 
as against other employes whether 
within or without the plan. Funds in a 
stock bonus or profit-sharing plan aris- 
ing from forfeitures on termination of 
service, or other reason, must not be 
allocated to the remaining participants 
in such a manner as will effect the pro- 
hibited discrimination. With respect to 
forfeitures in a pension plan, see section 
29 165—1 (A). Section 165(A) (5) sets 
out certain provisions which will not in 
and of themselves be discriminatory 
within the meaning of section 165(A) (3) 
or (4). (See section 29.165—3.) 

Thus, a plan will not be considered 
discriminatory merely because the con- 
tributions or benefits bear a uniform re- 
lationship to total compensation, or to 
the basic or regular rate of compensa- 
tion, or merely because the contributions 
or benefits based on the first $3,000 of an- 
nual compensation of employes subject 
to the federal insurance contributions 
act differ from the contributions or 
benefits based on the excess of such an- 
nual compensation over $3,000. The ex- 
ceptions specified in section 165(A) (5) 
are not an exclusive enumeration, but 
a recital of provisions frequently en- 
countered which will not of themselves 
constitute forbidden discrimination in 
contribution or benefits. Variations in 
contributions or benefits may be provided 
so long as the plan, viewed as a whole 
for the benefit of employes in general, 
with all its attendant circumstances, does 
not discriminate in favor of employes 
within the enumerations with respect to 
which discrimination is prohibited. Thus, 
benefits in a stock bonus or profit- shar- 
ing plan which vary by reason of a dis- 
tribution formula which takes into con- 
sideration years of service, or other fac- 
tors, are not prohibited unless they dis- 
criminate in favor of such employes. 


Paul Trump Succeeds His 
Father in Dayton Post 


Paul C. Trump has been named Mid- 
land Mutual general agent at Dayton 
succeeding his father, W. T. Trump, 
who has held the post since 1918. Paul 
Trump has been with the agency 18 
years and lately has been associate gen- 
eral agent. W. T. Trump will continue 
in personal production. The agency 
has more than $7 million in force. 

Paul Trump is, secretary of the Day- 
ton Life Underwriters Association and 
past president of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Alumni Association of Montgomery 
county. 


John A. Erskine to Flint, Mich. 


John A. Erskine has joined the Flint, 
Mich., agency of Mutual Benefit Life 
as assistant to the general agent and 
will be directly in charge of “Anala- 
graph” training and sales. Mr. Erskine 
has been associated with Mutual Benefit 
17 years, and has been a successful pro- 
ducer as well as having been super- 
visor with the Grand Rapids agency for 
the past two years. 


Policy Limits Are Increased 


Continental Assurance has increased 
its acceptance limits for life and endow- 
ment insurance from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, and its net retention from $25,000 to 
$40,000. This change comes about very 
largely from the fact that the company 
just recently entered New York state. 


Employes Entertain Officers 


Employes of Lincoln Liberty Life held 
their annual Christmas party for the 
officers at Lincoln, Neb. H. C. Bell was 
toastmaster and introduced President 
Joseph Albin, who gave a brief talk. 


Present Piano to Army Hospital 


WASHINGTON—Enmployes of 
Acacia Mutual Life presented a piano 
to veterans at Walter Reed Army hos- 
pital here for Christmas. The presenta- 
tion was made through President Wil- 
liam Montgomery. 


United States Life—The “Producers’ 
Congress,” Oct. 1 to Nov, 15, resulted in 
a larger business than last year’s similar 
campaign. The “election” was conducted 
on a vote basis for paid-business only. 
The victory trophy went to Brainard & 
Black of Honolulu. Other award winners 
included Dascit Underwriters, New York; 
Bogota, Colombia, branch office; Rufo Z. 
Alhambra, Honolulu, who won the presi- 
dency of the “congress,” and Takao 
Yamauchi, Honolulu. 
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Broadcasters 
Take NO 


chances | 


That seemingly casual remark you hear on the radio 
—it has been carefully written, studied, rehearsed 
perhaps a dozen times. The “‘ad-lib” has no place in a 
broadcasting program; not so much because of the 
danger in a thoughtless remark but for the reason 
that a well-prepared program is much more effective 
on the air. 

Life insurance selling is closely akin to radio broad- 
casting. It is the delivery of a message designed to 
produce an effect. 

Recognizing this fundamental principle, the Aitna 
Life Insurance Company provides its representatives 
with carefully prepared sales plans in which every 
step has been continually charted and tested by trial 
and error. Revisions and improvements are constantly 
made. This “organized selling” has proved so effec- 
tive that many an older salesman has changed his 
previous habit of improvising. The results in busi- 


ness written have surprised even thé most optimistic. 
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Standard of Ind. 
Releases Statement 
as New Year Dawns 


Standard Life of Indiana for the third 
successive year, has issued its annual 
statement on the first day of the fol- 
lowing year. Its statement on the 1944 
operations shows that it has made gains 
of more than 100% during the past three 
years. 

Insurance in force is now $32,582,000. 
Assets are $2,273,953. Surplus to policy- 
holders exceeds $613,000. 

Paid for business in 1944 was $8,753,000 
or 13% increase over the 1943 record. 
Government bonds constitute a high 
percentage of the assets. Every asset 
is current both as to principal and in- 
terest. The market value of securities 
exceds the book value. 

Harry V. Wade, president and general 
manager, states that Standard Life “is 
the only strictly ordinary, independent 
company founded in the 20th century 
that has passed the $30 million nrark 
in insurance in force in its first 10 years 
without the aid of the reinsurance of 
any other company and entirely through 
the selling efforts of its own agents.” 





New Ohio Commerce Director 

James W. Huffman, son-in-law of Vic 
Donahey, former Ohio governor and 
senator, has been appointed director of 
commerce by Governor - elect Lausche. 
The insurance division is in the depart- 
ment of commerce. 


Pearson Named 
Ind. Commissioner 


Governor-elect Gates of Indiana has 
announced the appointment of John D. 
Pearson as insurance commissioner to 
succeed Frank J. Viehmann. Since 1936 
Mr. Pearson has been Indiana special 
agent of Glens Falls. He was born in 
Bedford, Ind., in 1904.. He attended In- 
diana University and Wabash College. 

He started with the insurance depart- 
ment of the Citizens Trust Company at 
Bedford in 1925 and in 1926 was ap- 
pointed special agent of North America 
tor Indiana. In 1936 he went to Glens 
Falls for Indiana which position he has 
held until the present date. 


Active in Association Work 


He has taken an active part in as- 
sociation activities. He became a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Indiana Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion in 1932, was elected vice-president 
in 1933 and president in 1934. He also 
served as secretary-treasurer of that 
association 1935-37. 

He was elected to the executive com- 
mittee of the Indiana Fire Underwriters 
Association in 1935, chairman of the 
committee in 1941, vice-president in 
1942 and president in 1943. He has 
been a member of the Indiana Blue 
Goose since 1927. While a number of 
Indiana commissioners have been 
elected to membership in that order 
after taking office, Mr. Pearson is the 
the first to be already a member of 
the organization at time of his ap- 
pointment. 











ON JANUARY 31, 1945 WE COMPLETE 
100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
AND BEGIN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF 


LIBERAL SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


Newark, New Jersey 








Insurance Society 
of N. Y. to Offer 


Refresher Courses 


NEW YORK—tThe Insurance So- 
ciety of New York is prepared to offer 
a program of refresher courses for ex- 
service men returning to the insurance 
business and will institute it as soon as 
enough of these men are available to 
make it practicable to start courses. 

While it may be feasible for some of 
the largest companies to put on their 
own courses, such as the Home fire 
group has just announced, Arthur C. 
Goerlich, educational director of the so- 
ciety, believes that most companies in 
all lines of insurance will be better 
served by pooling their retraining ac- 
tivities through the society. In this 
way, he points out, there is a better op- 
portunity for enrolling classes without 
delaying until a sufficiently large num- 
ber of students accumulates for any 
given course. Also, there is more chance 
to enroll classes large enough to war- 
rant courses in special branches of in- 
surance, 


Government Pays Tuition 


Mr. Goerlich mentioned that another 
advantage would be that the govern- 
ment would pay the tuition if the so- 
ciety puts on the courses, whereas if 
a company. does it the government 
would contribute to the cost only if the 
company school were accredited by the 
state educational authorities as a recog- 
nized educational institution. 

Mr. Goerlich believes that when the 
war is over there will be a considerable 
stretching out of the demobilization pe- 
riod, despite all efforts to get men out 
of the services quickly. Consequently 
the need for retraining returning insur- 
ance men will not be occurring all at 
once but will be spread over a consid- 
erable time, with so few being available 
to start the retraining course for any 
one company, except the very largest, 
that company refresher course would al- 
most have to be on an individual tuition 
basis. 

Returning service men entitled to tui- 
tion at government expense may be tak- 
ing courses up to seven years after the 
war ends, so there may well be a con- 
siderable demand for insurance courses 
not only from former insurance men re- 
turning from the armed services but 
from veterans who want to go into the 
insurance business. They will be able 
to take these courses not only in prepa- 
ration for their new work but while on 
the job. 





Insurance Retirement Plans 
for Minn. Cities Urged 


ST. PAUL—Small municipalities of 
Minnesota with too few employes to 
join in a sound, comprehensive pension 
plan should have the right to provide 
retirement protection through private | in- 
surance, tentative report of the pension 
committee of the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities says. 

The report further recommends that 
such political subdivisions have the right 
by statute to provide retirement and 
other benefits through private insurance 
and to pay all or part of the premiums 
from public funds. 

Latest available figures indicate that 
less than half of the state and municpal 
employes of Minnesota are covered by 
retirement funds and the committee was 
named to try to work out a comprehen- 
sive, state-wide plan that would remedy 
this condition. There is now in opera- 
tion a public employes’ retirement fund 
but it is actuarially insolvent and will 
require an increase in contributions to 
provide planned retirement benefits, a 
legislative interim committee reports. 
Edward D. Brown, consulting actuary 
of Chicago, has been examining various 
retirement funds in the state for the 
committee. Some of these funds were 
found to be carelessly managed. 


A. L. C. President 
Has New Year 
Insurance Message 


Laurence F. Lee, president of the 
American Life Convention, and presi- 
dent Occidental Life of Raleigh, and of 
Peninsular Life of Jacksonville, in a 
New Year message stated life insurance 
is in a splendid position to do its part 
towards winning the war in 1945. He 
pointed out that life insurance dollars 
are buying war materials and the busi- 
ness has maintained 100% of its protec- 
tion and service to the civilian popula- 
tion. Government securities were heavily 
purchased in the recent bond drives of 
the United States and Canada, and pay- 
ments to beneficiaries and to living pol- 
icyholders centinued at near _ record 
levels. 

“Life insurance is one investment that 
does not interfere with the financing of 
the war,” Mr. Lee said. “For many 
months practically all of the life insur- 
ance companies of this country and Can- 
ada have been investing their new pre- 
mium incomes in government securities, 
so that when a man or woman puts 
money into life insurance they also ma- 
terially aid in winning the war. The 
business has done a splendid job of 
diverting funds away from those pur- 
chases that could bring a disastrous in- 
flation upon us and patriotically chan- 
nelled them into war bonds directly and 
indirectly. For in addition to the billions 
invested by the companies in govern- 
ment securities, the men and women of 
the life insurance industry, particularly 
in the agency forces, have, perhaps more 
than any similar group in the country 
been instrumental in the installation of 
thousands of payroll deduction plans for 
the regular purchase of war bonds by 
the workers. 


Expects Continued Increase 


“With every indication that the supply 
of commodities available for civilian con- 
sumption will continue to decrease dur- 
ing the early months of the New Year, 
with a resultant gain in surplus funds 
in the hands of the American people, 
there is real reason to anticipate that 
the sales of life insurance will increase 
in the first quarter of 1945. However, 
with fewer agents, due to the demands 
of our fighting forces and the war in- 
dustries, the task of maintaining a 
higher and higher level of sales be- 
comes increasingly difficult.” 

Mr. Lee expressed the belief that the 
total of life insurance in force on some 
70 million lives should pass the $150 
billion mark early in 1945, and that the 
total payments and credits to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries during the New 
Year should closely approach $3 billion. 





Baker Ark. Deputy Commissioner 


LITTLE ROCK—Lee Baker, attor- 
ney and former state legislator from 
Lake Village, has been named deputy 
insurance commissioner and state fire 
marshal to succeed Lewis M. Robinson. 
He also will become ex-officio director 
of SWIS. 

Mr. Baker was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for lieutenant-governor in the 1944 
primary. In 1943, he was the state’s rep- 
resentative to the Council of State Gov- 
ernments while a member of the legisla- 
ture. He took a very active part in 
civilian defense preparations and was in 
charge of protective services in south- 
eastern Arkansas in 1941-42. 





Group Plan for Mich. Grocers 


LANSING, MICH.—A group life, 
health and accident program for mem- 
ber stores of the Michigan Retail Gro- 
cers & Meat Dealers Association has 
been installed by Einar A. Frandsen, 
Grand Rapids, through Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life and Anchor Casualty. A simi- 
lar program has been in force for some 
time arranged by Mr. Frandsen for 
members of the Michigan Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 
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a In January 1937, this company, in its national advertising, welcomed 
i Social Security to the American scene. We felt then, as now, that through 
in- . - : ; 
\n- this law the nation had struck a telling blow at an age-old and dangerous 
“ enemy —destitution. 
= Social Security is not yet a perfect instrument, but the ingenuity and 
rly common sense of the American people should steadily improve it. We 
ee peop y mp 
ry look forward to the day when a blanket of basic protection will cover every 
Bo: American family. 
by This will cost money. For Social Security is paid for by taxes, which do 
not themselves create wealth, but come from wealth created by the people. 
sly Only the savings and labor, the ingenuity and enterprise of an energetic, 
va productive nation make Social Security possible. But such a nation can 
wh gladly assume its cost, in the conviction that a decent country must somehow 
le, maintain minimum living standards for all its people. 
0 As we see it, Social Security is a proper instrument of a democratic 
“ society, by which it protects itself against the destructive effects of poverty. 
in- Life insurance, on the other hand, is an instrument of the individual, 
a ° . ° . . paar : 
ye- by which he lifts his family as far above society’s minimum standard as his 
= own industry, intelligence and enterprise permit. 
- This is in the American tradition: For all the people, the things the natzon 
he needs—broader education, growing vision and understanding, assurance 
i of the basic essentials of decent living. For the individual, the thing the 
Ks individual needs—freedom to learn and earn as much, to go as far and as fast i 
as he can and will. 

wl In eight years since Social Security became a fact, American life insurance has shown substantial 
growth. This company, for example, now serves over 25% more policyholders than in 1937; the 
re volume of protection it gives them and their families is nearly 50% greater. In these eight years it has ’ 
yn. ; paid over $53,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. Contingency reserves and surplus funds 
or beyond legal requirements now stand at a record high; lapses are lowest in N°°NL’s 60-year history. 
ti As in past years NY NL’s complete financial statement, issued on New Year’s Day, was 

44 the first to be published in 1945. Copies are available on request. 
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a This is a reproduction of NWNL’s current national advertisement. 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 


Since 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1967 











HOME OFFICE DES MOINES, IOWA 


























Q-V-S 
BROUGHT ME TO CAPITOL LIFE 


“The Q. V. S. Compensation Plan pays me more for many 
reasons, but one feature I like particularly is the Production 
Bonus which pays me more for Quality, Volume, and length 
of Service. 

“Who wouldn’t like to write life insurance under a com- 
pensation plan that generates greater earnings with every 
application you take, every dollar of business paid for, every 
day and every year you continue in business!” 

R. R. PFAU, Agency Mer., 
The Capitol Life Insurance Ce. 
The 9.V.S. COMPENSATION PLAN is revolutionizing the 
methods by which Field Underwriters are compensated. 
Write for information! 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
HOME OFFICE: DENVER 5, COLO. 





To Confer on Il. 
Premium Tax Issue 


The new Illinois legislature, which 
came in Jan. 3, will have for considera- 
tion a number of important insurance 
measures. 

Perhaps the foremost question will be 
whether a change is necessary in the 
premium tax and net receipts tax laws 
to save these statutes from successful 
challenge as being an unequal burden on 
interstate commerce in the light of the 
S.E.U.A. decision. Illinois imposes a 
2% premium tax on foreign insurers 
but there is no such tax on domestic 
companies. Then there is the famous 
net receipts tax which is a levy on fire 
and marine insurance “net receipts” of 
foreign insurers on the basis of returns 
filed by local agents in the counties, 
towns or municipalities. 

It is likely that a number of meetings 
will be held during January under the 
auspices of the insurance department to 
discuss whether it is necessary to amend 
the law and if so what should be done. 
Of course the obvious suggestion will 
be to remove any grounds for charging 
that the law is discriminatory by mak- 
ing the premium tax apply to domestic 
companies as well as foreign. How- 
ever, counsel for a number of the do- 
mestic companies, it is understood, hold 
firmly to the belief that the Illinois 
tax laws can be successfully defended 
against the charge that they constitute 
an unequal burden on interstate com- 
merce or violate the equal protection 
clause. The Illinois premiums of all 
types of domestic companies in 1943 
exceeded $50 million and a 2% tax 
would thus yield about $1 million. 


Hope for Action by Congress 


State officials express the hope that 
Congress early in its new session may 
enact insurance legislation that will in- 
dicate rather clearly what it is neces- 
sary for the states to do, if anything, 
to protect their insurance tax laws. 
There are some observers who believe 
that even a non-discriminatory state 
premium tax might be knocked out in 
a court test unless there is a congres- 
sional enactment declaring that the 
states continue to have the right to im- 
pose insurance taxes. 

The insurance department, it is be- 
lieved, will sponsor a few measures 
mainly in the accident and health and 
hospitalization field. The authorities be- 
lieve that the growth of hospital insur- 
ance associations has been so rapid since 
the laws pertaining to them were en- 
acted that certain amendments are 
needed. There has been some sugges- 
tion of legislation to restrict the sales 
activities of these associations to the ter- 
ritory in which they have arrangements 
with hospitals. Some of the associa- 
tions, it is said, have gone afield and are 
selling hospital insurance contracts in 
sections of the state where they have 
no connection with any hospitals. 

Also the department has been very 
much interested in improving standards 
in the accident and health field gener- 
ally and it may have some legislation 
to propose in that connection. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE HELD 


SEATTLE — Commissioner Sullivan 
is evincing considerable concern over the 
varying rate of premium tax now being 
paid by companies in Washington. He 
called a conference of legal counsel of 
home companies here last week to dis- 
cuss the problem in light of the Supreme 
Court decision. All of the ramifications 
of the problem were explored. Washing- 
ton changed its premium tax law at the 
1937 session of the legislature, dropping 
the rate for domestic companies from 
214% to 1%, the foreign companies con- 
tinuing to pay at the previous rate. No 
announcement came out of the confer- 
ence as to a possible course of action. 
The Washington legislature convenes at 








Olympia Jan. 8. 


Caaieaiaiiee Ban 
Decree Rumored 


Rumors were abounding this week 
that War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
is on the point of issuing a decree ban- 
ning all conventions. Up to early 
Wednesday afternoon no such decree 
had been issued. 





K. C. Life Names Agency 
Heads at Pittsburgh, Wichita 


Orville R. Eby has been appointed 
general agent for Kansas City Life in 
Wichita, and Eugene Mayfield, general 
agent in western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Eby joined Kansas City Life in 
1935 as San Antonio manager. In ad- 
dition to his management duties, he 
produced $408,099 in his first year. In 
1938, he was appointed manager at Hous- 
ton branch, and since 1940 he has been 
assistant state manager at Dallas. Pre- 
vious to his connection with Kansas 
City Life, he had 11 years insurance ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Mayfield will have his office in 
the Investment building. He and his 
brother, Raymond Mayfield, have con- 
ducted a general insurance agency, and 
have also produced a substantial volume 
of life insurance. In addition to the 
central office at Pittsburgh, Mr. May- 
field will maintain offices at New Cas- 
tle and Uniontown, the latter to be un- 
der the direction of Raymond Mayfield. 
Eugene Mayfield will devote his entire 
time to the life department of his agency. 





Scheufler May Complete Term 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Gover- 
nor-elect Donnelly has stated that he 
does not contemplate removal of ap- 
pointees of retiring Governor Donnell 
who have been confirmed for definite 
terms, so long as they properly dis- 
charge the duties of their office and ob- 
serve becoming conduct in office. This 
apparently would apply to Superinten- 
dent Scheufler, whose term does not ex- 
‘pire until next June and who has been 
confirmed by the senate. 





Change of Policy on Group Cover 


WASHIN GT ON —Contributory 
group insurance plans for employes of 
maritime commission contractors have 
been approved by the commission in a 
number of cases, under a change of pol- 
icy, it is announced. 

















The| bine 0 Matua Lie sonuit Co. 
Fifty-third Year of Service to the 
People of New England. 

















HOME OFFICE 
LIFE UNDERWRITER WANTED 


Aggressive medium-size middlewestern 


life insurance company needs an experi- 
enced junior home office life underwriter. 
Salary dependent upon experience. All 
replies considered confidential. Address 
A-80, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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To Study ‘Suias of. 
Passengers, Cargo 


on Army Planes 


WASHINGTON — The prospect is 
seen of United States insurance com- 
pany coverage for passengers and pos- 
sibly cargo carried world-wide in planes 
of the army transport command under 
plans being formulated for a conference 
to be called by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in late January or early Feb- 
ruary. This will follow recent negotia- 
tions between H. E. Hilton of the 
chamber’s insurance department, and 
war department representatives. 

To the conference will be invited rep- 
resentatives of underwriters and insur- 
ance companies interested in considering 
unerwriting life, accident and health 
policies on ATC plane passengers; also 
fire, in the case of inland marine and 
cargo risk. 


Would Insure as Individuals 


The plan would enable military and 
civilian passengers on such planes oper- 
ating to and from points in the western 
hemisphere, Europe, Africa, Asia, Au- 
stralia and the islands of the seas to buy 
the proposed insurance voluntarily as 
individuals. The same principle may ex- 
tend to inland marine and cargo cover- 
sg on ATC planes. 

he U. S. Chamber was called in for 
scant by ATC in December on 
accident insurance, particularly trip in- 
surance and inland coverage, 
many insurance companies and groups 
hold chamber membership. 

It was pointed out that the companies 
have no loss ratio data on ATC flights. 
Its experience figures could not be made 
public for security reasons. However, 
the army has furnished such information 
on a “restricted” basis, for the benefit of 
insurance interests, to enable them to 
consider the problem. intelligently, and 
this information has ben distributed by 
the chamber to company and _ group 
presidents. 

The matter will be considered from 
all angles at the impending chamber con- 
ference, so that insurance interests will 
be in position to decide whether to un- 
derwrite ATC operations. 

Many ATC officers were ae as- 
sociated with private air lines, and ATC 
operations are carried out on about the 
same basis as those of private lines. 


Demand Commissions Be 
Included with Salary 
in Fixing Overtime Payment 


In calculating the rate of hourly wage 
of employes for determining the amount 
of payments for overtime work to which 
they are entitled, a number of insurance 
agencies have been met by the demand 
from government examiners that the 
commissions received by the employe in 
connection with insurance sales be in- 
cluded along with salary. This demand 
has been made by examiners for the 
wage and hour and public contracts divi- 
sions of the U. S. Department of Labor. 

This has caused consternation to the 
agencies that have been challenged, not 
only because of the cost involved but 
because of the detail work required to 
make the calculations currently and ret- 
roactively. It is required that payments 
be made to employes back to October, 
1940, on this basis. 

It is not a matter merely of taking 
the total of salary paid during a certain 
year and adding commissions received 
by the employe on his insurance sales 
on his own time and dividing by 52 to 
get the average weekly wage. The cal- 
culation must be made week by week 
and is governed by the amount of com- 
missions received during a particular 
week. For instance, an employe getting 
$40 a week salary for a 40-hour week 
would be entitled to $1.50 an hour for 
overtime work but if at the end of that 
week he made a sale that produced $40 
commissions his weekly earnings for that 
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week would be on the basis of $2 an 
hour and he would have to get $3 an 
hour for overtime. Thus an agency in 
this situation must calculate each week 
what the employe should have gotten 
during that week for overtime work and 
make an adjustment with him the fol- 
lowing week. 


The fact that the employe is selling 


insurance after office hours on his own 
time and that he was privileged to place 
the business with other agencies and 
companies if he so desired makes no 
difference, according to the government 
examiners, At least one agency in the 
general insurance field that has just been 
met with this demand intends to pursue 
the matter further before acquiescing. 
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Park C. Daman, vice-president of 
the Standard Life of Oklahoma City, 
has been chosen president of the Cosmo- 
politan Club there. John Brock, general 
agent of Equitable Life of Iowa, is vice- 
president. 





Have you a puzzling unusual case? 
See “Who Writes What?” $2.50 from 
National Underwriter. 
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THE THINKER... 


1945 VERSION! 


@A foxhole environment tends to clear a man’s vision of his 
postwar life. He sees undecorated facts, gets his values 


straight. A job comes first in his rest-time thoughts. Then, 
what kind of career will that job turn into? Various careers 
float around his head in the smoke-filled air, competing for 
his final choice, The girl back home—our home—our chil- 
dren—our future—they are all part of it. Something offer- 
ing dignity and interest for himself, and real service to 


thing else? 


others—such as Life Insurance Underwriting. A fellow 
could go far there, if he put the best of himself into it! 
Perhaps he has already had a start in the life insurance 
business, and now weighs its possibilities against other 
kinds of work. Then the final summing up might be the 
same—it’s a business where you can go far—where financial 
success depends on your own efforts. Why change to any- 


We hope that some of these thinkers in uniform, who 
choose Life Underwriting, will consider the Berkshire for 
realizing that career. The Berkshire, one of America’s old- 
est life insurance companies—and growing rapidly—will 
have openings for men of their training and performance. 
They will be needed as personal producers in many cities 
and to develop general agencies. We believe we can offer 
unlimited opportunities to former insurance men and to 

- those aspiring to a new profession, 


~ BERKSHIRE “:c 
ANY AGENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 185! 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
PITTSFIELD 


* MASSACHUSETTS 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
January 14th to 31st, 1945 























Somewhere in Germany, Captain 
Harold Van Every, pilot of a Flying 
Fortress, is a prisoner of war, shot 
down while flying his third mission 
over Berlin. 


If Captain Van Every receives a 
letter sent him by the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines, at least one 
of his days will have been made 
bright. For that letter tells the results 
of his remembering a_ policyholder 
even in the midst of war in the air 
over a foreign country and with bursts 
of deadly flak peppering his bombing 
plane. 


Harold Van Every became a Bank- 
ers Life salesman in 1940, following 
his graduation from the University 
of Minnesota, where he played half- 
back on the Varsity’s Golden Goph- 
ers, and his professional football ca- 
reer with the Green Bay Packers. 


One day he called on a Bankers 
Life policyholder and tried to sell him 
additional protection. The man 
thought himself sufficiently covered 
(he had only $2,000) and refused to 
buy more. Soon after, Van Every 
went to war. In due course of time 
he finished his training period and 
was sent overseas. Amid his new and 
dangerous surroundings, he kept re- 
membering former days. He wrote to 
Twin City Agency Manager “Bob” 
Shay, suggesting that he see this pros- 
pect and try to sell him more insur- 
ance. He had a feeling the man 
needed it—urgently. 


“For Van’s sake I did as he asked,” 
says Agency Manager Shay. “I made 
a not-too-easy sale; in fact, the most 
difficult I ever made.” 


A few weeks ago this man, with a 
companion, went duck-hunting — 
never to return. His upset boat was 
found in shallow water; the two bod- 
ies were recovered. 


“If this news eventually finds its 
way to Harold’s German doorstep,” 
says. Agency Manager Shay, “he will 
be justified in a feeling of great sat- 
isfaction for having played such an 
important role in the future welfare 
of that little wife and the kiddies 
who, but for his thoughtfulness, would 
_have had only $2,000 to cover a life- 
time of wants and necessities, instead 
of the guaranteed income from two 
Bankers Life policies, totaling almost 
$10,000, for 19 years and a substantial 
sum paid in cash at the end of that 
period.” 
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|Schedule 8 NALU. 


State Conferences 
in January 


Plans have been completed for a 
series of eight more state conferences 
to be conducted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Wash- 
ington, northern California, southern 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
New York and Montana in January. 

These meetings are designed to give 
a better understanding of the aims, ob- 
jectives and activities of the National 
association and to provide a forum for 
discussion of matters relating to local 
association administration. Officers and 
trustees of the National association will 
hold 20 such conferences this year. 

The conferences now scheduled are: 

Butte, Mont., Jan. 8—Trustee Hugh 
S. Bell will lead a one-day meeting of 
the Montana association, assisted by 
State President William G. Preston and 
National Committeeman A. T. Schultz. 

Seattle, Jan. 11—President William 
H. Andrews, Jr., Trustee Alfred C. 
Duckett, Otto L. Johnson, Washington 
state president; Milton A. Link, mem- 
bership chairman for District 11, and 
Fred C. Becker, war bond chairman for 
Washington, 

San Francisco, Jan. 15-16—President 
Andrews, Trustees Alfred C. Duckett and 
Jul B. Baumann, Herrick C. Brown, 
California state president; Charles E. 
Cleeton, membership chairman for Dis- 
trict 10, and H. Kenneth Cassidy, war 
bond chairman for northern California. 

Columbus, O., Jan. 11-12—Executive 
Vice-president James E. Rutherford, 
Trustees Judd C. Benson, Ralph W. 
Hoyer and Steacy E. Webster, Paul M. 
Smith, Ohio state president, and Guy 
D. Randolph, war bond chairman for 
Ohio. 

Indianapolis, Jan. 15-16 — Messrs. 
Rutherford and Benson, Trustee Ernest 
A. Crane, and Eber M. Spence, Indiana 
state president. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 18-19—President 
Andrews, Messrs. Duckett, Baumann, 
Brown and Cleeton; Roy Ray Roberts, 
former trustee, and Kellogg Van Winkle, 
war bond chairman for southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Louisville, Jan. 18-19—Messrs. Ruther- 
ford and Hoyer, Edwin W. Baker, for- 
mer trustee; W. Ray Moss, Kentucky 
state president, and Tom E. Lipscomb, 
war bond chairman for Kentucky. 

Syracuse, Jan. 22-23—Executive Vice- 
president Rutherford; Vice - president 
Clancy D. Connell, Treasurer Walter E. 
Barton, J. Stinson. Scott, New York 
state president; Frank H. Wenner, war 
bond chairman for upper New York, 
and Manuel C. Camps, national commit- 
teeman for New York City. 

In addition to presiding at the state 
conferences in Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, President Andrews 
will visit 18 other local associations on 
his swing to the coast. His complete 
schedule for January includes Memphis, 
Jan. 3; St. Louis, 4; Kansas City, 5; 
Denver, 6; Salt Lake City, 8; Spokane, 
10; Seattle, 11-12; Portland, 13; Oak- 
land, 15; San Francisco, 15-16; Sacra- 
mento, 17; Long Beach, 18; Los An- 
geles 18-19; Pasadena, 22; San Diego, 
24; Phoenix, 25; El Paso, 26; Amarillo, 
27; Oklahoma City, 29, and Little Rock, 
30. 





Franklin Agency 
Heads at Chicago 
Hear Good News 


An increase of $24 million in out- 
standing insuramce for 1944 was re- 
ported by President Chas. E. Becker of 
Franklin Life to 100 midwestern agency 
managers and general agents attending a 
special meeting in Chicago. 

The theme of the two day sales con- 
ference was self-management and time 
control. More than 500 field men coop- 
erated during the last quarter of the 
year in a program based on maintenance 
of a schedule involving a minimum ob- 
jective of 40 hours work, 40 calls, 14 in- 


terviews and two sales per week. Dur- 
ing that period production increased 
25% over normal average. 

At the formal luncheon at which 
President Becker presided messages 
were given by a number of outside 
speakers including Nellis Parkinson, 


acting insurance director of Illinois, and 
Ferre Watkins, head of the liquidation 
division of the Illinois department. Also 
at the head table were Arthur Smith, 
head of the Chicago office of the [Illinois 
department, and Richard Wall, Illinois 
department examiner. 

Mr. Becker recalled that this was the 
fifth anniversary of his administration. 
During that interval insurance in force 
has increased nearly $100 million and as- 
sets have gained about $30 million. 

Insurance in force in 1944 made an 
advance of about $24 million and the in- 
surance in force stands at about $271 
million. Production during 1944 totaled 
about $50 million. The mortality on ci- 
vilian lives was about 39.5% of expected 
and war claims account for an addi- 
tional six percentage points. Govern- 
ment securities now account for about 
36% of invested assets. He spoke with 
satisfaction of the fact that in the home 
city of Springfield, Ill., sales during 1944 
totaled about $2%4 million. New first 
year premium income reached an all- 
time high figure of $2 million, for an in- 
crease of 50% over 1943. 

The objective in 1945 is to increase 
the insurance in force by $30 million to 
the $300 million mark. 4 

Announcement will be made soon of 
the company’s entrance into several new 
states with numerous agency appoint- 
ments. 

F, J. Budinger, Chicago general agent, 
acted as host. Home office officials in 
attendance were Vice-president W. L. 
Dugger, Secretary R. A. Frederick, Di- 
rector of Agencies J. V. Whaley, Con- 
servation Director James Abele and Ad- 
vertising Manager Jas. F. Love. Paul 
Becker, brother of the president, was 
kept at home with chicken pox. 

A theater party was the social feature 
of the convention. 





Veterans May Be Paid for 
Part-Time Instruction 


WASHINGTON—The veterans ad- 
ministration has authorized payments 
under the G. I. bill to veterans dttend- 
ing school or receiving instruction on a 
part time basis. This applies to instruc- 
tion in insurance, it is understood. 

The VA ruling provides for payments 








P. O. Box 368 


WE WANT A MANAGER FOR 
OUR AKRON, OHIO, AGENCY— 


A man with a good record, good references, and energy to build a 
profitable agency where a complete office and large clientele of 
policyholders await him. Write today, giving full details on past 
experience and qualifications, to — 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Indianapolis 6, Indiana 








to both veterans and institutions in pro- 
portion to the time the veteran devotes 
to the educational or training program. 
Bat the time a veteran may follow a 
part time course will be increased, so 
that he may receive the equivalent of the 
maximum full-time course permitted by 
law. That is, the veteran taking instruc- 
tions on a half-time basis, may continue 
the course twice as long as one taking it 
full-time, provided the time is within 
the limits of the G. I. bill. 





Am. Farmers Party to Suit 

Mike O’Sullivan, president of Ameri- 
can Farmers of Phoenix, Ariz., an- 
nounces that he has authorized Attorney 
General Arnold of New York to make 
the company itself a party to the suit 
that was started by a membership repre- 
sentative to compel the insurance depart- 
ment to permit American Farmers to 
operate in that state even though un- 
licensed, on the basis of the S.E.U.A. 
decision. 

Also, Mr. O’Sullivan states that he 
has given permission for the New York 
department to make an examination of 
American Farmers without cost to the 
company. The request of the New 


York department was communicated to 
Retna Beis, 

Mr. O'Sullivan by Corfimissioner Rum- 

mage of Arizona, he states. 








* OUR WEATHER HAS 
BEEN THE KIND MARK 
TWAIN HAD IN MIND WHEN 
HE SAID: “IF YOU DON’T 
LIKE THE WEATHER, WAIT 
A MINUTE. IT WILL 
CHANGE.” 


* * 


SLEEL, -RAEN. SNOW. 
FREEZE, THAW! This morn- 
ing a rain turned to sleet before 
I reached the office. Soon the 
windows were so ice-encrusted 
I could not see to drive. I 
parked to walk the few remain- 
ing squares. 


MORE OPTIMISTIC MO- 
TORISTS also parked but 
stayed in their cars, the motors 
running. As I passed a dozen 
such cars, I knew there were 
people inside. But because of 
the ice, I could not see them. 


I WONDERED WHAT 
SORT OF FOLK WERE 
HIDDEN UNDER A CRUST 
OF ICE. The only way I could 
have found out would have been 
to scrape the ice off the win- 
dows. 


THEN I THOUGHT OF 
AGENT AND PROSPECT. 
The prospect is there, but he is 
hidden, hidden behind layers of 
fears, worries, home and busi- 
ness problems, prejudices. Be- 
fore the agent can discover the 
kind of man the prospect really 
is, he must do a bit of “ice- 
scraping.” 


FOR IT IS HARD, IF NOT 
IMPOSSIBLE, TO DO BUSI. 
NESS WITH A MAN YOU 
CANNOT “SEE.” 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 
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Deny “Treasury Raid” Allegations 


in Connection with Pension Plans 





The following discourse on pension plans 
was prepared by Evelyn M. Davis, a fellow 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society, and 
George F. Raisch, fellow of the Life Of- 
fice Management Association, both of the 
New York consulting actuarial firm of 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis: 


From times to time statements have 
appeared in the press and various insur- 
ance publications intimating that the re- 
cent trend toward the adoption by cor- 
porations of some form of pension trust 
for the benefit of their employes has 
been motivated, primarily, by a desire 
on the part of the employer to obtain 
such tax deductions as are now permis- 
sible under Section 165 (a) of the in- 
ternal revenue code. 

Another criticism frequently heard is 
that many of these pension plans have 
become nothing more or less than a 
vehicle through which the high-salaried 
officers and employes of a corporation 
can be provided with a fat retirement al- 
lowance, at little or no expense to them- 
selves. 

Whatever merit there may be in such 
contentions, we cannot say that our ex- 
perience in the pension field supports 
either conclusion. Indeed, quite the re- 
verse seems to be true. Wherefore, we 
confidently predict an. increasing inter- 
est in the subject of pension trusts, once 
the purposes and motives underlying 
the establishment of a retirement system 
are more generally understood. 


Good Business Investment 


American industry has long recog- 
nized that a pension plan is a good busi- 
ness investment since it tends to keep 
employes from leaving their jobs; per- 
mits the retirement of older workers 
whose activity has lessened; provides 
promotion for younger members by re- 
tirement of the older. 

Heretofore, many a business concern 
without an established retirement plan 
has taken care of its superannuated em- 
ployes by paying them whatever the 
company could afford. But the average 
concern whose earnings fluctuate from 
generous highs to lows or even losses 
has been prevented from instituting a 
conventional retirement system because 
of the comparatively high initial costs. 
Under present substantial tax rates, un- 
less the pension contributions were tax 
free, it is obvious that it would be im- 
possible to establish a formal plan. 
The tax free provisions have, therefore, 
made it practicable to formalize pension 
arrangements now —a_ development 
which, in our opinion, will have far 
reaching beneficial effects over the next 
decades, 


Finding Past Services 


A review of the plans coming into our 
office emphasizes that in many com- 
panies the cost of funding past service 
forms a substantial part of the initial 
cost. For this reason, a considerable 
portion of the older pension trusts were 
never completely funded. The present 
tax laws, however, permit the paying off 
of this past service liability over a 10 
year period which means that plans 
started now have an unusual opportu- 
nity of surviving in later years when 
earnings are likely to be reduced. 

As to the inference that pension bene- 
fits for officers and employes in the up- 
per salaried position constitute the prin- 
cipal reason for establishing a retire- 
ment system it can be said that our re- 
view of plans and discussion with vari- 
ous’ committees do not bear out this 
contention. But, where such a situation 
appears to exist the matter should be 
brought to the attention of the manage- 
ment when the pension program is 
being formulated. Recently, we had a 
case in which preliminary computations 
indicated that the three top officials of 
the corporation would be responsible for 
almost 30% of the total contributions. 
Yet, once the employer was apprised of 
this fact, the top three officials offered 


YUM 





to withdraw, or waive the right to a 
proportionate part of the death and re- 
tirement benefits should it ever become 
necessary in the future for the corpora- 
tion to discontinue or reduce its contri- 
butions to the trust. 


Guard Against Inequalities 


Although the majority of pension 
plans provide their members from the 
top down with only moderate retirement 
allowances, care must always be exer- 
cised to guard against inequalities aris- 
ing and particularly those which might 
work to the disadvantage of employes in 
the lower wage brackets. . Accordingly, 
it is not unusual to find that benefits are 
weighted as shown in the following 
table for the low salaried classifications 
on the theory that there is a minimum 
level of subsistence. By weighting the 
salaries, an employe earning $1,000 a 
year will retire at substantially the same 
amount, 86% to 99% dependent upon 
the number of years service. One earn- 
ing $1,500 annually will receive a moder- 
ately reduced amount, 76% to 86%. The 
employe earning $3,000 will retire on 


1} 








66% to 74% of pay, while the one earn- 
ing $5,000 will be entitled to 56% to 
60%. 

Years of Service at Retirement 


Monthly 10Yrs. 20 Yrs. 30 Yrs. 40 Yrs. 
Salary Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 

$ 83.33 86 90 95 99 
125.00 76 80 83 86 
166.67 72 74 77 80 
208.33 68 71 74 76 
250.00 66 69 71 74 
291.67 63 65 67 69 
333.33 60 62 63 65 
375.00 58 59 61 62 
416.67 56 57 59 60 


Some companies prefer to accomplish 
the same end by the use of a more gen- 
eral method than that shown in the fore- 
going table. For example, in a plan re- 
cently approved, the provision for re- 
tirement allowance is based on 40% of 
the average annual salary for each em- 
ploye earning $3,000 or more, and 50% 
of the average annual salary for an em- 
ploye receiving less than $3,000, or, the 
sum of $1,200 a year whichever is less. 

One other point deserves special men- 
tion. Practically all of the present day 
pension agreements which we have seen, 
contain an employer’s implied—if not 
expressed pledge—to his committee ad- 
ministering the funds, as well as to the 
trustee supervising the investment 
thereof, and to the members of the plan 
most immediately concerned, that any 
action contemplated with respect to 


classification of employes, contributions. 
or benefits, shall be uniform in its na- 
ture and applicable to all persons simi- 
larly situated and that no discretionary 
act will be taken which might be con- 
strued as discriminatory under the pro- 
visions of the internal revenue code. 

When we consider the fact that a pro- 
posed tax free pension plan may not 
only be subjected to the critical scrutiny 
of the commissioner of internal revenue 
but, also, the Treasury Department, the 
national war labor board and quite pos- 
sibly the foreign property control divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department, it is rea- 
sonably safe to conclude that when andi 
if a pension trust receives final govern- 
mental approval any tax evasion subter- 
fuges or unfair or discriminatory fea- 
tures contained therein will have long 
since been eliminated. 

From our activity in the pension field, 
we believe that more and more corpora- 
tions will establish formal plans for re- 
tirement benefits—possibly modest in 
scope at the start—as the favorable re- 
sults from those pension programs now 
in operation become manifest. With 
careful planning and avoidance of fixed 
commitments where not needed, the 
methods of financing can be made suffi- 
ciently flexible to fit varying budgets 
over the long term. 
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The preservation of a life insurance program 
intact when the insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled is difficult, if not 
impossible, if regular premium payments 
have to be continued. Yet at such a time 


the need for the protection is greater than 


ever before. 


is protected. 


That is why the Waiver of Premium 
Disability Benefit is automatically included 
in Prudential Ordinary policies issued at 
standard rates—to either men or women— 
at no specific extra charge. The protection 
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Following a Principle 


The position taken by the life insur- 
ance industry on conserving National 
Service Life Insurance was a lot more 
than just a formality. It was obviously 
the right thing to do but it nevertheless 
could not have been easy and the busi- 
ness deserves much credit for it that it 
will probably never get outside its own 
ranks. 

The ownership of more than $100 
billion in government life insurance: by 
veterans of this war certainly looks like 
just that much of the market that has 
been wiped out. The only encouraging 
element is to look back to the period 
after the last war when life insurance 
was bought in greater volume than ever 
before, supposedly because so many men 
in service had their life insurance sights 
raised by buying government insurance. 


Squeezing Out Local 


Herbert U. Nelson, secretary of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, calls attention to the fact that 
the federal government is constantly 
encroaching on the states and other 
governmental units so far as taxes are 
concerned. More and more the central 
government is taking over the tax reve- 
nue that went to the state exchequer or 
that of the smaller units. Mr. Nelson 
says that about all that a local unit can 
depend upon now is real estate as a 
basis of taxation and this he predicts 
may eventually go to the federal gov- 
ernment, 

Insurance now is feeling this im- 
pact by the effort to swing insurance 
premium taxes away from the states to 
the federal government. The general 


We can all hope that the same sort of 
thing will happen after this war, even 
though because of the larger number of 
men in service as compared with last 
war the number left as a market is that 
much smaller. It is always nice when 
a virtuous act turns out to be a profit- 
able one and it is to be hoped that the 
life insurance business—particularly the 
agents—will not suffer financially by 
being conscientious about conserving 
National Service Life Insurance. Yet 
even though it can be proved that less 
life insurance is sold in the postwar 
years because of the market’s being 
glutted with National Service insurance, 
life insurance men can be proud that they 
followed principle rather than expedi- 
ency and can say, “We seen our duty 
and we done it.” 


Taxes ; 


tendency of the times is for greater fed- 
eral regulation and, supervision, reduc- 
ing states’ rights, the abrogation of 
home rule. 

In many ways this is a very unfortu- 
nate trend because the people feel close 
to their local governments. They take 
pride in and develop a loyalty to these 
smaller governmental agencies. The bu- 
reaucratic form of administration appar- 
ently is gaining strength and influence. 
The people at home are having less and 
and those at Washington 
All those who have 
lived through the day of important 
functions being left to the states or 
lesser governmental units regret to see 
the passing of that former well defined 
division of authority. 


less to say 
more and more. 


F reezing Out the Mediocre Agent 


OnE oF the highest quality agencies in 
the country maintains its standards not 
only by doing an outstanding job of pro- 
duction and service but by freezing out 
any agent who refuses to do likewise. 
The man who prefers to bellyache and 
offer alibis instead of putting forth real 
effort finds the atmosphere so chilly that 
it takes a tougher hide than anyone has 
so far exhibited to endure it. It is the 
agents themselves who set the pace. In 
extreme cases they have bluntly advised 
an offending agent that he had better 
leave. 

Naturally the effect is not only to get 
rid of incompetent agents but to keep 
the good ones on their toes. Even if 
the general agent were disposed to keep 


the marginal men for the sake of what 
little business they might produce he is 
far ahead financially to swap them for 
the increased production of the remain- 
ing agents. 

Not the least of the benefits of this 
self-policing system is that it keeps the 
morale of new men in an agency from 
being torn down faste: than the general 
agent can build it up. When a new 
agent starts in he is all aglow with en- 
thusiasm. The general agent’s words 
are still ringing in his ears and the bet- 
ter producers, by their personalities and 
their records, have deeply impressed him 
with. the possibilities in life insurance 
selling. 

Then he with the 


gets acquainted 


chronic grousers who are convinced that 
business is so hard to get that it is not 
worth while to make much of an effort 
and that anyone is a sucker to come into 
the selling end. The new agent feels 
that he is being taken behind the scenes 
and given the real lowdown on life in- 
surance selling. He hasn’t been in the 
business long enough to tell whether the 
able agent or the mediocre ones are 
really representative of life insurance 
men and life insurance selling. He won- 


ders if the general'agent hasn’t just been 
giving him a smooth sales talk and 
whether the better producers didn’t get 
to the top through luck or pull. 

The cultivation of an agency atmos- 
phere in which effective effort is re- 
garded as normal and those who are 
satisfied with less are looked upon with 
such contempt that they are driven out 
may be a harsh remedy but the good 
results far outweigh any possible draw- 
backs. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





Edward E. 
Chattanooga, 
of last year, 


Brown, Penn Mutual Life, 
after serving four months 
has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Cecil Woods, president Volunteer State 
Life, was re-elected vice-president and 
Bart Leiper, former advertising man- 
ager of Provident Life & Accident, was 
named associate director. 

Christmas eve was the birthday of 
President T. A. Phillips of Minnesota 
Mutual Life, and his daughter, Miss 
Ellen Jane Phillips, chose that occasion 
to announce her engagement to Capt. 
John Ely Simpson, USMCR. The wed- 
ding will take place in the spring. 

Theo. P. Beasley, president of Repub- 
lic National Life of Dallas, was elected 
a director of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce and a_ permanent board 
member of the Dallas War Chest. 

E. P. Oertel, assistant vice-president 
of Great Northern Life, is starting his 
35th year with the company, and Janu- 
ary life and accident and health busi- 
ness is being produced in his honor. 

E. C. Munsell, Security Mutual Life 
of Nebraska, Lebanon, Kan., has written 
an application a week for 1,047 consecu- 
tive weeks, or seven weeks over 20 
years. 

J. Thomas Fergus, Abilene, Tex., gen- 
eral agent for General American Life, 
has been elected president of the Abilene 
Kiwanis Club. 

Miss Dorothy Kay Cordell, advertis- 
ing assistant of Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, was married to Joseph K. Browder 
of Cleve eland and — 


‘DEATHS 


Charles H. Winterble, 87, veteran 
agent of Bankers Life of Des Moines 
and father of William F. Winterble, 
agency vice-president of that company, 
died at his home at Primghar, Ia. Mr. 
Winterble became an agent of Bankers 
Life in 1903 and devoted the rest of his 
life to the service of that company. 

R. A. Hollister, 69, assistant gzcneral 
counsel and a director of Wisconsin 
National Life, died suddenly from a 
heart attack while on a holiday visit to 
his son in Boston. Mr. Hollister, whose 
father was a member of the first board, 
was appointed assistant general counsel 
in 1908, succeeded his father as a di- 
rector in 1918, and also became a mem- 
ber of the finance comniittee. 

Paul W. Simpson, 67, general agent of 
Aetna Life in Indianapolis, died there. 
A native of Indiana, Mr. Simpson joined 
the company in 1913 as a district agent 
at Vincennes, Ind. Two years later he 





became a junior member of the Keene 
& Simpson general agency and in 1923, 
following the retirement of John E. 
Keene, Mr. Simpson assumed sole 
charge of the general agency. Active in 
insurance affairs. Mr. Simpson was a 
former president of the Indianapolis As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and of 
the Indianapolis General Agents Asso- 
ciation. 

J. Douglas Freeman, life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table and 
for many years one of the outstanding 
life agents in the country, died at his 
home in Baltimore after a prolonged 
illness. He was a member of the R. R. 
Hale agency, Baltimore. 

Mr. Freeman went with Equitable So- 
ciety in 1918, and for many years pro- 
duced more than $1,000,000 a year. In 
1924 and 1929 he surpassed the $2,000,000 
mark with Equitable, and placed a large 
amount of surplus business with other 
companies. His total business with 
Equitable approximates $21,400,000. 

He always stressed the best possible 
service to clients and was one of the 
early advocates of complete program- 
ing, and sold a great volume of insurance 
on an income basis. 


Andrew R. Armstrong, 54, manager 
of the Massachusetts Protective compa- 
nies in Lincoln, Neb., died at his home 
there. He went to Lincoln four years 
ago from Hastings, Neb., where he had 
been prominent in civic and_ political 
activities. 

Elmer W. Henofer, 55, cashier of the 
Newark office of Travelers, died sud- 
denly there. He had been with Travelers 
30 years. 

Henry H. Kohn, who retired a. year 
ago as president of Morris Plan Insur- 
ance Society and who died the other day, 
for 25 years was general agent of 
Phoenix Mutual Life at Albany and was 
a former president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 
He was born in Germany in 1868 and 
came to this country at the agevof 14. 
He helped to organize Morris Plan In- 
surance Society. 

John H. Cave, 75, postmaster of 
Lynchburg, Va., for 10 years, who died 
there last week, was formerly superin- 
tendent of Metropolitan Life in Lynch- 
burg. He had previously represented the 
company in Roanoke, Va., Cincinnati, 
Montgomery and Mobile, Ala., and Au- 
gusta, 

H. D. Randall, 76, vice-president J. A. 
Eckert & Co., brokers, New York, died 
there after a long illness. A member 
of the Eckert firm 35 years, he was at 
one time deputy auditor of New York 
Life. He was a graduate of the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. 
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Record Breaking 
Gains for Equitable 


NEW YORK — Equitable Society 
completed 1944, its 85th anniversary 
year, with a number of record-breaking 
gains, Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
reported at a meeting of departmental 
manager association officers here. In- 
crease in assets will be the greatest in 
history while the gain in in-force, by 
reason of heavy new writings and the 
greater persistency of old business, will 
exceed $8,825,000,000, a new all-time 
high. 


Conn. Mutual 1944 
Paid-for Up 5.5% 


Connecticut Mutual reports the best 
year in paid-for business since 1930, 
with a total production of $108,370,000, 
5.5% higher than 1943. The gain in 
insurance in force is $69,700,000, or 
64% of new business for the year, bring- 
ing the total insurance in force to 
$1,295,500. 

J. M. Fraser, New York, again had 
the leading agency, with Meyer M. 
Goldstein, New York, second; Phinehas 
Prouty, Jr., Los Angeles, third; Herbert 
C. Remien, Grand Rapids, fourth, and 
EB. FF. White, Dallas, fifth. Leaders in 


percent of increase over 1943 are: (1) ° 


Frank H. Wenner, Utica; (2) A. J. 
Gillette, San Diego; (3) John L. McEI- 
fresh, Washington; (4) Paul C. Kaul, 
Omaha, and (5) Phinehas Prouty, Jr., 
Los Angeles. 


Life & Casualty Sets Eyes 
on Half Billion Mark 


Life & Casualty expects to reach the 
half billion dollar mark in insurance in 
force some time before the middle of 
this year and proposes to invite to the 
home office the leading managers, su- 
perintendents and the 20 leading agents 
for the 1945 period ending with the 
week in which the half billion dollar 
goal is reached. President A. M. Burton 
expresssed the belief that this goal will 
be reached before June 1, and the cele- 
bration will probably be held in Nash- 
ville on or before July 4. 

Life & Casualty closed the year with 
about $472 million in force, the gain 
for the year being about $60 million. 
The industrial debit crossed the $250,- 
000 mark a few months ago. 





Report on United of Chicago 


United of Chicago as of Dec. 31, 1943, 
had assets of $2,575,280, capital $450,000 
and net surplus $598,310, according to 
the report of an examination by the 
Illinois department. The examiners in- 
creased the surplus by $44,702 over the 
company statement. 

Total income in the life department in 
1943 was $666,342 and in the casualty 
department $3,609,215. Disbursements 
in the life department were $440,906 and 
in the casualty $3,156,008. 

In the accident and health department 
earned premiums in 1943 were $3,468,- 
688, incurred losses $800,538 and total 
losses and-.expenses incurred $2,951,708. 





New Company in Oakland 


A new life company, to be known as 
Carver National Life, is being organized 
in Oakland, Cal. The California depart- 
ment has issued a permit authorizing it 
to issue and sell 25,000 shares of stock 
with par value of $10 at $20 a share. 


K. C. Life Buys $25 Million 
Kansas City Life invested $25 
lion in the sixth war loan drive. 
In addition employes at the home of- 
fice bought a total of $23,500 in E bonds, 
going over their quota of $16,000. 





mil- 


TODD AGENCY OPEN HOUSE 

John O. Todd, Northwestern Mutual 
general agent in: Chicago, was host to 
about 150 life insurance and other friends 
at an open house in his office at 110 
South Dearborn street. This turned out 
to be a New Year’s get-together for 
general agents and other leaders in the 
business. 

Mr. Todd had assigned to E. Arthur 
Crane the acquiring of egg nog ingredi- 
ents and Mr. Crane set such a high 


estimate on the capacity of the Chicago 
life insurance fraternity that he provided 
10 gallons of mixture. The guests were 
awed and were inclined to credit Mr. 
Crane’s upbringing for his generous pro- 
visioning, he being the son of Ernest 
Crane, Northwestern Mutual general 
agent at Indianapolis and trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The Todd agency, completing its first 
year in operation, had a production of 
about $3,200,000 and stands 28th in 
company rank. Recently Walter Pratt 
joined the organization. He had been in 
the head office agency department of Old 
Line Life and prior to that was a Pru- 


dential superintendent in Milwaukee. He 
is in charge of the pension trust depart- 
ment of the Todd agency. John 
Murphy is production manager and the 
other associates are Malcolm Vail, Al 
H. Ulrich and D. W. Fairfield. 





BELL TO ADDRESS MANAGERS 


The Life Agency Managers of Chi- 
cago will have a luncheon meeting Jan. 
18 at which Hugh S. Bell, Seattle gen- 
eral agent of Equitable Life of Iowa, 
will speak on “Agency Gas and Oil.” 
The average production of his men was 
well over $400,000 last year. J. M. 
Royer, Penn Mutual is program chair- 
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man and Byron C. Howes, Berkshire 
Life, is president. 





SALES FORUMS START FEB. 10 


The Saturday morning sales forum 
series sponsored by the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, to include 
five meetings, will start Feb. 10 when 
Lyman J. Zimmer, insurance contact 
representative of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, who was national service officer 
of the Disabled American Veterans 1933 
to 1944, and Paul Speicher, managing ed- 
itor R. & R. Service, will speak. Mr. Zim- 
mer represented veterans on claim mat- 
ters before the Veterans Administration 
and served on various national commit- 
tees of the organization, being chairman 
of the rating schedule committee and 
member of the national legislature. He 
will answer questions about National 
Service Life Insurance. 

Mr. Speicher will speak on “Looking 
Ahead.” H. P. McLaughlin, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, is chairman of the educa- 
tional committee under which the forum 
series is presented. J. D. Moynahan, 
Metropolitan Life, association president, 
will initiate the series with a brief talk 
in the opening session. 





See Life Men, V. F. W. Advises 

As an aftermath of the clinic con- 
ducted by the Memphis Association of 
Life Underwriters on National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance, Memphis Post 684, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, passed a 
resolution advising its members and all 
returning servicemen to consult qualified 
life underwriters on the conversion of 
their G. I. insurance. 


LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Franklin in Hawaii; 
Names Brilliande 


Franklin Life has entered Hawaii and 
has appointed R. H. S. Brilliande of 
Honolulu as gen- 
eral agent. Mr. 
Brilliande has been 
in the states for 
the past several 
weeks and _frater- 
nized with friends 
at recent life insur- 
ance meetings in 
New York. He at- 
tended the Frank- 
lin Life agency 
managers’ meeting 
at Chire¢ago fast 
week. 

Mr. Brilliande 
has been in the life 
insurance businegs just six years but five 
of those years he exceeded the $1 mil- 
lion mark in production, and is a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He took part in the round table 
meeting at Cincinnati in 1943. The past 
two years he has represented both West 
Coast Life and Aetna Life. Previously 
he was with Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia. 


Ree 


R. H. S. Brilliande 





Collier New Panhandle Manager 


Reserve Loan Life has appointed 
C. F. Collier manager for the Panhandle 





FOUNDATION this Company now 
expands upward and outward. 
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A mighty good connection for Agents 
who want ‘*‘TO GET FIXED FOR 
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BANKERS MUTUAL LIFE CoO. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Since 1907 
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A Look at the Record 


For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful operations; 
practice consistent with safety of policyholders’ funds has 


Insurance protection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its poliey- 
Every eligible member of the family can secure a policy for every purse and 


purpose with premiums payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 


Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 














district with headquarters at 432-33 
Amarillo building, Amarillo, Tex. He 
has been in the business 30 years, for 
19 in Amarillo. He is one of Amarillo’s 
foremost civic leaders and one of the 
foremost insurance men in that section. 
Previously he represented Great South- 
ern Life as manager. 





Kilburn Named in Portland 
by Penn Mutual 


Arthur S. Kilburn has been appointed 
general agent in Portland, Me., by Penn 
Mutual Life. He 
was born in Buf- 
falo and educated 
in local schools 
there. Mr. Kilburn 
entered the cloth- 
ing business and 
for 20 years manu- 
factured children’s 
garments. He 
started in life in- 
surance work 15 
years ago and for 
the last 10 years 





has been manager 
in Portland for 
Prudential. Be eee 


Long active in civic and community 
affairs, he is vice-president of the Port- 
land Club and past vice-president Lions 
Club and Maine Association of Life 
Underwriters, as well as chairman of the 
Managers Association. He also has been 
active in war bond and Red Cross drives 
and serves as a member of the ground 
observer corps of the army interceptor 
command. Mr. Kilburn is a member of 
the Southern Maine Life Underwrit- 
ers, Executive Club and Portland Man- 
agers & General Agents Association. 
He lives at Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


Canada Life Advocates 
Molloy and Billesdon 


Canada Life has announced two new 
appointments in Michigan. A. G. Billes- 
don, who has been acting manager of 








W. C. Molloy 


A. G. Billesdoa 


the Lansing branch, has now been trans- 
ferred to Detroit where he will serve in 
the same capacity. Wilfrid C. Molloy 
has been appointed acting manager at 
Lansing, replacing Mr. Billesdon. 


Baltimore Life Makes Home 
Office Area Changes 


Baltimore Life has made_ several 
changes in its Baltimore territory. C. P. 
McCauley, manager of Baltimore 2 since 
1931, has gone into the home office au- 
diting department. He joined the com- 
pany in 1923. R. W. Bradshaw becomes 
manager of Baltimore 2. He has been 
staff superintendent in New Castle, Pa., 
and in two Baltimore districts. 

The company is now making its own 
inspections in Baltimore and C. 
Michael, manager of Baltimore 4 since 
1941, becomes home office underwriting 
inspéctor. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1920. G. R. Jenkins, home 
office supervisor, becomes manager of 
Baltimore 4. 

Prince Lewis becomes staff superin- 
tendent in Baltimore 1. G. E. Scott, 





staff superintendent in Baltimore since 
1938, leaves district 4 and becomes staff 





superintendent in Baltimore 3._ Clayton 
Atkinson, superintendent at Baltimore 
2, becomes superintendent in Baltimore 


es 
Harry Thomas, agent at Shamokin, 


Pa., has been named acting manager 
there to succeed E. P. Briner, acting 
manager, who died Dec. 4. 

D. C. Lantzy, agent at Greensburg, 
Pa., has succeeded L. P. Cookson as 
staff superintendent at New Kensing- 
ton, (Fa. 


Names Johnson to N. D. Post 


Bert E. Johnson has been appointed 
general agent for eastern North Dakota, 
with offices at Jamestown, by Kansas 
City Life. From 1929 to 1932 he en- 
gaged in insurance work in South Da- 
kota and from 1932 to 1943, in Minne- 
apolis. 

In his earlier days Mr. Johnson had 
considerable experience in the educa- 
tional’ field, both as teacher and as su- 
perintendent in schools in Wisconsin 
and North and South Dakota. From 
April, 1943, to June, 1944, he taught 
mathematics in connection with the air 
forces program at Jamestown college. | 

Mr. Johnson graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and passed the 
bar examination in North Dakota in 
1914, 








Shelnut Is General Agent 


T. A. Shelnut, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent in Amarillo for the Eli W. 
Gregg agency of Republic National Life, 
has been named general agent at Mc- 
Allen, Tex. 


Norman Hill to Seattle 


Norman L. Hill, with Northwestern 
Mutual Life for 25 years and one of its 
leading producers, has transferred from 
St. Louis to become associated with the 
Seattle agency, where J. F. Habegger 
succeeded Myron Williams as general 
agent on Jan. 1. He joined North- 
western Mutual in 1920 and won many 
production honors, as well as qualifying 
for the Marathon Club and heading that 
group for three years. He hs placed 
about $19 million with Northwestern 
Mutual and some $3 million in other 
companies. 








Prudential Men Promoted 


Louis N. Varnado, Jr., has been pro- 
moted by Prudential to assistant man- 
ager in the Jackson, Miss., ordinary 
agency. Scott E. Russell becomes 
agency assistant of the Los Angeles 
“B” ordinary agency. Both have repre- 
sented Prudential as special agents. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Indiana Leaders Club to 
Be Organized Jan. 15-16 


At a meeting of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Indianap- 
olis Jan. 15-16, details which have been 
worked out for the formation of the 
Indiana Leaders Club will be announced. 
Qualification for membership will be 
based on writing of $250,000 of business 
annually. A committee of which Robert 
Blakeman, Penn Mutual, Indianapolis, is 
chairman, has been drafting rules for 
the new organization. Other members 
of the committee are Karl W. Hahus, 
Equitable of Iowa, Evansville; Howard 
Mead, Equitable Society, Fort Wayne; 
F. C. Stevenson, Provident Mutual, Rich- 
mond, and Horace Wells, Union Cen- 
tral, South Bend. 

James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president of N.A.L.U., Trustees Judd C. 
Benson, Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 
and E. A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual, 
Indianapolis, will attend the Indianapolis 
meeting. Mr. Benson will also speak 
at Richmond, Jan. 13; Columbus, Jan. 
17th; Evansville, Jan. 18; Vincennes and 
Terre Haute, Jan. 19, and Mr. Ruther- 
ford at Marion, Jan. 13, and Lafayette, 
Jans -15. 

Other key cities will be visited later 
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in the year. Meetings for Gary, La- 
Porte, South Bend and Muncie are al- 
ready planned, to be addressed by W. H. 
Andrews, Jr., N.A.L.U. president. 


Kansas City—William H. Andrews, Jr., 
president of the National association will 
speak at the meeting Jan. 5. 

Nashville—Powell Stamper, advertising 
manager of National Life & Accident, 
spoke on “Insurance Salesmanship in 
1945.” Bobby Reece, Life & Casualty, 
and C. A. Horner, Sun Life of Canada, 
were appointed co-chairmen for the 
membership drive. Alden Smith, North- 
western Mutual, 1943 million dollar pro- 
ducer, was welcomed back after a period 
in service. President E. T. Proctor, 
Northwestern Mutual, announced that 
Tennessee had sold its “E” bond quota 
of $30,000,000 and had exceeded its 6th 
bond drive quota by more than 60%. 

Los Angeles—George M. Scott, chair- 
man of the caravan committee, has an- 
nounced that the caravan will visit Santa 
Monica, Santa Barbara, Long Beach, San 
Diego, Pasadena and San Francisco, the 
dates to be announced later. The San 
Fr: cisco visit will be followed by a 
visit of the San Francisco caravan to 
Los Angeles. 

Portland, Ore.—E. B. MacNaughton, 
president of the First National Bank, 
spoke on “Is Life Insurance Still a Good 
Buy?” 

Springfield, Mass.—E. R. Brown, agent 
of Mutual Benefit Life at Nashua, N. H., 
discussed “Bright Horizons for 1945” at 
the meeting Jan. 3. Mr. Brown is presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Northeastern Wisconsin — Reuben 
Knuth, district manager North American 
Life & Casualty, Wrightstown, discussed 
eurrent underwriting problems and pros- 
pects at a meeting at Green Bay. 

Columbus, 0.—The association has 
given its support to the twilight school 
of life insurance which will start at Ohio 
State University Jan. 8. It is desirous of 
expanding life insurance training facili- 
ties in Columbus. 

Toledo—At the December meeting, at- 
tended by 90 members and guests, Judd 
C. Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, Na- 
tional association trustee, and chairman 
of law and legislation committee, spoke 
on association affairs with particular 
reference to social security, taxes, and 
legislative procedures important to 
agents. 

Cc.L.U. diplomas were awarded to W. G. 
Adams, Aetna, president of the associa- 
tion; P. T. Nutting, New York Life, and 
E. T. Madden, Prudential. Presentations 
were made by H. F. Moore, Bankers Life, 
president of Toledo C.L.U. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Siegmund Agency Has Big Year 


The William H. Siegmund agency of 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Los Angeles 
has just completed its most successful 
year since opening in July, 1940. Pro- 
duction for the year is more than 50% 
above that in 1943, and the agency has 
extended its string of plus months to 
22. Lt. Comm. Siegmund, now in fleet 
operational training at San Diego, ex- 
pects to return to sea duty early in 1945. 
During his absence from the agency, 
Sidney Y. Newcom, acting agency man- 
ager, and Mark V. Kuhn, brokerage 
manager, have been in charge. 

















Wilson Honors Leaders 


RICHMON D—Eldon D. Wilson, 
Richmond manager Mutual Life of New 
York, honored field club winners at a 
dinner. Grover C. Outland, Norfolk, 
won first honors with $440,000. Joseph 
King, Franklin, was the best producer 
under contract less than two years. Park 
Cassell, Richmond, won honors for mak- 
ing the most progress. 


Wiedemann Agency Rally 

The R. F, E. Wiedemann agency of 
Equitable Society in San Francisco held 
its annual producers’ meeting and lunch- 
eon, with 36 qualifying agents and de- 
partment heads attending. The qualifi- 
cation period was between Nov. 15 and 
Dec. 20. Richard Hilliard, vice-president 
of the Paraffine Paint Company of Cali- 
fornia, spoke on “This Job of Selling.” 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 





Equitable Takes Population 
Lid Off Non-Medical 


Equitable Society is extending the 
general non-medical privilege to all 


cities without restriction as to popula- 
tion. In the past this has been restricted 
to cities with 100,000 or less population. 
The limit of risk continues at $5,000 
and applicants between the ages of 15 
and 45 will be considered. Vice-presi- 
dent W. J. Graham stated that the ex- 
tension was decided upon as a result of 
the very satisfactory manner in which 
the privilege has been used in the 
smaller cities. 


N. W. Mutual to Revise Its 
Retirement Endowment Plans 


Because of “continuing investment 
scarcities, diminishing interest margins 
and high vitality rates experienced under 
annuity settlements,” Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life has advised its field force that 
effective April 1 certain changes will 
be made in its retirement endowment 
contracts and in its annual premium and 


single premium retirement annuities, 
the latter being available only to com- 
plete approved employe trust groups 
where a limited proportion of the lives 
are uninsurable. 


All retirement endowments after 
April 1 will require higher maturity 


values per $1,000 of face amount to pro- 
vide a monthly life income of $10 to the 
insured with 120 months certain. The 
endowment at 55 will require maturity 
value of $1,916 for male and $2,110 for 
female; age 60, $1,724 for male as com- 
pared with $1,613 at present for male 
and $1,916 female; endowment at 65, 
$1,543 male and $1,724 female: endow- 
ment at 70, $1,383 male and $1,543 fe- 
male. 

The retirement annuity forms for em- 
ploye trust groups are similar to the 
forms to be discontinued except that the 
accumulation, being on a 2% basis, re- 
sults in a relatively larger annual divi- 
dend based on the excess of the dis- 
tributive rate of interest over the 2% 
rate guaranteed. The amounts of ma- 
turity values to provide $10 per month 
with 120 months stipulated are the same 
as those for the retirement endow- 
ments. For example, 20 annual pre- 


miums of $72.41 will accumulate $1,543 
at the end of the 20th year required 
to provide $10 per month at age 65 
(male) with 120 months stipulated. 


New Bankers Life, Neb., Annuities 


Bankers Life of Nebraska has issued a 
new series of participating endowment 
annuity policy forms, which will supple- 
ment its present non-participating annu- 
ities. The new forms will be issued 
from age zero upward and will mature 
at ages 55, 60, 65 for varying amounts 
of life income. 


Krehbiel Leads Aetna Life 


LOS ANGELES—John V. Krehbiel 
of the Hammond agency here led all 
agents of Aetna Life in new paid busi- 
ness in 1944, thus becoming president of 
the Aetna leaders club. He will go to 
Hartford Jan. 14, to preside over the 
club’s meeting. 

Mr. Krehbiel entered the business 12 
years ago with the Hammond agency, 
having been in the stock and bond busi- 
ness. Mr. Krehbiel is a director of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles and last year was chairman of 
its caravan committee. He is a past 
president of the Life Insurance Forum. 











Like the extra engine on a loaded train, the 
Lincoln National Life Supplemental Term Rider 
helps a man’s protection program over the spots 
where his needs are particularly great. 


The Lincoln National 


Fort Wayne 1 








SUPPLEMENT 


tract. It is offered for 10, 15, or 20 year periods on 

principal contracts of $2500 or more. For standard 

risks it carries the usual conversion privileges. Its . 
cost is very low. Example: At age 35, 15 year 
Supplemental Term, $7.60 a $1,000. 


LNL men find this rider of particular value in 
programming business insurance and sales to pro- 


This non-participating rider, newly announced by 
The Lincoln, can be attached to a wide variety of 
new policies in an amount equal to and up to 
twice as much the face value of the principal con- 


fessional men. 
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Midland Mutual 1945 Dividseail Scale 


AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Illustrative 


policy dividends 
based on the 
1945 scale of 


Midland Mutual 
Life are shown 
in a page repro- 
duced from the 
Little Gem Life 
Chart. This new 
scale reflects a 
general reduc- 
tion for all poli- 
cies, except the 
lower premium 
plans, with the 
greatest cut at 
the older ages. 
On the 3% 
paid up life at 
age 85, age 35 at 


issue, the new 
first dividend of 
$3.11 compares 
to the old of 
$3.82; fifth year, 
$3.38 to $3.84; 
10th, $3.77 to 
$4.26; 15th, $3.96 
to $4.91; 20th, 
$4.28 to $6.08; 
total 10 years, 
reduced from 
$39.51 to $34.27; 
total 20 years, 


reduced from 
$90.64 to $74.39. 

The ordinary 
life 3% contract, 
issue age 35, 
shows first divi- 
dend $3.91 com- 
pared to the old 


scale of $4.25; 
fifth, $4.04 as 
against $4.27; 
10th, $4.15 to 
$4.42; 15th, $4.38 
to $5.43; 20th, 
$4.68 to $6.58; 
total 10 years 
down from 


$43.09 to $40.37; 
total 20 years 
aropped from 
$98.73 to $84.57 


The 20 payment life contract, also a 
3% form, at age 35 at issue shows for 
first, dividend $3.06, against the old fig- 
ure of $3.6 64; fifth, 


Midland Mutual, Ohio 269 


1945 DIVIDEND SCHEDULE PAID-UP LIFE AGE 85—3% 
Illustration—Based on Jan. 1 Dividend Scale 
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$3.43 to $3.92; 15th, $3.70 to $5.20; 20th, 
$3.99 to $6.49; total for 10 years reduced 
from $37.45 to $32.52; total for 20 years 
down from ae 76 to $69. 83. 


$3.24 to $3.71; 10th, 








Insurance Groups to Attend 
Parley on Health Cover 


WASHINGTON—Five insurance in- 
dustry groups, besides other groups in- 
tefested, will be represented at the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce social security 
conference on health insurance sched- 
uled for Jan. 11-12, at the chamber here. 


They are: 


American Life Convention, American 
Mutual Alliance, Association of Casu- 


alty & Surety Executives, Life Insur- 
ance .Association of America, and the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. 

In addition, the conference will be at- 
tended by representatives of hospital, 
medical, labor, agricultural, business and 
other groups interested in health insur- 
ance problems. Among them are the 
American Hospital Association and 
American Medical Association. From 
50 to 75 delegates are expected to at- 
tend. 














IT’S ALL YOURS 
DON’T SHARE IT 
WE HAVE NO MIDDLE MAN 
TO TAKE A BITE OUT OF 
YOUR APPLE 


If you are: expérienced and successful in the field 
of personal production and are interested in build- 
ing, through direct contract, your own General 
Agency, send for a copy of our 


J. DeWitt Mills, Supt. of Agents 














“Field Features." 
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Allen May, President 


‘ St. Louis, Mo. 





| 812 Olive St. 








Hoskins Travelers’ 
Associate Actuary 


James E. Hoskins has been appointed 
associate actuary of the life actuarial 
department of Travelers. Formerly as- 
sistant actuary of the department, he 
succeeds Clinton ©O. Shepherd, who 
was recently named actuary of the 
three Travelers companies following 
the death of Benedict D. Flynn. In 





JAMES E. HOSKINS 


his new capacity Mr. Hoskins will be 
closely associated with H. Pierson 
Hammond, life actuary. 

Mr. Hoskins started with Travelers in 
1914 as a clerk on a temporary basis 
during his undergraduate days at Har- 
vard. He has become an authority on 
aviation insurance, and is chairman of 
the joint aviation committee of the 
American Life Convention and Life 
Association of America. He has served 
for many years as chairman of the avia- 
tion committee of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, and has held advisory 
posts in several aeronautical organiza- 
tions. 


Wilkes Now Field Assistant 
of Home Life, N. Y. 


Duncan L. Wilkes, supervisor of the 
Greensboro agency of Home Life of 
N. Y., has been appointed agency field 
assistant. He joined Home Life as an 
agent at Greensboro in 1941 after 10 
years’ successful sales experience in the 
commercial field. Mr. Wilkes made 
rapid progress and in 1943 and 1944 he 
ranked among the leading producers. 

Mr. Wilkes qualified to attend the 
life client builder’s conference in June 
and was a speaker. He is pro rata quali- 
fier for the company’s Victory Confer- 
ence, post-war to honor Home Life’s 
returning veterans. 

Mr. Wilkes has been a _ supervisor 
under direction of General Agent John 
J. Eichhorn, assisting him in recruiting 
and training new organizations. 








Hauser Heads D. of C. Company 


Samuel W. Hauser has been elected 
president and treasurer of People’s Life of 
Washington, D. C. r. Hauser has been 
with People’s Life since 1935, recently as 
vice-president and treasurer, and before 
that had been with the Virginia insur- 
ance department for 15 years. 





Holmquist Now Vice-president 


G. E. Holmquist has been elected a 
vice-president of Sterling of Chicago. 
He has been with that company about 
a year and was in charge of planning - 
and setting up the new offices of Ster- 
ling at 737 North Michigan avenue. 


He started in business with Retail 
Credit Co. of Atlanta and then he was 
engaged in the supply and purchasing 
field, being located in Central America 
for five years. In 1933 he went with the 
Kemper insurance organization as s- 
sistant purchasing agent and remained 
there 10 years. At the last he was 
assistant secretary of Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty and American Motorists. 


J. A. Hands Joins Franklin 
to Supervise Four States 


J. A. Hands has resigned as superin- 
tendent of agents of Great Northwest 
Life of Spokane to join Franklin Life 
with headquarters at Indianapolis and 
with field supervision of four states. 
Before going with Great Northwest Life 
a year or so ago he was in the head of- 





fice agency department of General 
American Life. His father was L. T. 
Hands, who was insurance commis- 


sioner of Michigan and later president 
of Michigan Life. 





John J. Kennedy Retires 


John J. Kennedy, completing 
years of continuous service with Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, and 53 consecu- 
tive years as a home office official with 
three insurance organizations, retired. 
In recent years Mr. Kennedy has been 
connected with the claim department of 
Provident. 
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Manufacturers Life Appointments 


Manufacturers Life has appointed 
J. A. Broadbent and F. A. Nicholson 
agency superintendents; A. P. Nicholson 
and T. B. Morrison, assistant actuaries; 
A. T. Seedhouse and S. S. T. Beaure- 
gard, assistant treasurers. 


Two Occidental Promotions 


Occidental Life of California 
named Charles F. Kelly and Earl 
Jordan assistant controllers. Mr. Kelly 
started with Occidental in 1928 as a 
clerk in the actuarial department. He 
later served as unit head of the renewal 
department and as a member of the 
planning department. He has been chief 
clerk of claims and accident and sickness 
departments. 

Mr. Jordan went to Occidental via 
the old Guaranty Life which he joinell 
in 1927. He has served as chief clerk 
of the new business department, account: 
ant in the treasury department, and 
lately as head of the accounting section 
of controller’s department. 


has 





For accident and health sales ideas, 
use the Sales cig og of the A. & Hi 
Bulletins. Write The & H. Bulletins, 
420 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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THE 
UNITY LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Insures 


The Whole Family 


Unity agents are equipped 
to serve every need for per- 
sonal insurance. Juvenile 
policies our specialty. 


L. J. BAYLEY 
Secretary 


HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


E. R. DEMING 
President 
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Counsel Caution in 
Seeking Federal 
Subsidy for Agents 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


and disillusioned the word would quickly 
get around in their organizations, with 
bad results for the entire institution of 
life insurance. 


Course of Training 


How well the desired results can be 
obtained and the pitfalls avoided depends 
a great deal on the course of instruction 
but even more on the men who do the 
selection, training, and supervision. In 
addition to the usual ability in this type 
of work there may have to be a special 
skill at handling men who are being ad- 
justed to civilian life. 

As to selecting the men who will take 
this type of training, the preliminary se- 
lection is made by the man himself and 
the regional office of the ‘veterans’ ad- 
ministration. If a man shows qualities 
on the veterans’ administration tests 
which indicate possible ability as a life 
insurance salesman and he thinks he 
would like that type of work, he is sent 
to one of the life companies that has 
signed agreements to accept such men. 
This still leaves a considerable range of 
discretion and consequently a heavy re- 
sponsibility on the company as to 
whether the man can be made into a 
successful agent. 

The VA tests cover a wide range and 
are designed to show a man where his 
aptitudes lie. For life insurance pur- 
poses the most significant one is believed 
to be the Kuder test. A man who shows 
up strong in persuasive ability on this 
test is regarded as good life insurance 
agent material if he is emotionally stable 
and particularly if he has the all impor- 
tant element of high energy or “drive.” 
This drive and a liking for people are 
essential. 





Won’t Recommend PN’s 


If he is emotionally stable he is not 
likely to be easily discouraged. Probably 
very few, if any, psycho-neurotics would 
be recommended for training as life in- 
surance agents. Also a man whose dis- 
ability made it necessary for him to use 
up a large part of his energy in just 
getting around might lack the necessary 
drive to be successful at an occupation 
like life insurance selling. However, this 
would by no means rule a man out if he 
were well qualified otherwise and were 
ingenious at finding ways to circumvent 
his handicap, such as by use of the tele- 
phone, for example, to minimize the 
amount of calling he would have to do 
in person. 

The provision of this on-the-job train- 
ing of disabled veterans limits the sub- 
sidy to a period of four years but the 
usual period is about 18 months and for 
anything longer than that there has to 
be a special reason. When he has fin- 
ished the training course he is supposed 
to be earning at least as much, including 
any pension for disability, as he was get- 
ting in salary from his employer during 
the training period plus the government 
allowance. 

If the company decided after starting 
to train a man that he is not suitable, or 
if the man decides he doesn’t like the 
business or the company, either one can 
call it off and the government has no 
recourse against either one. The vet- 
eran will be “re-evaluated” and an effort 
will be made to place him in another 
company if he still likes that line of 
business, or it may be necessary to es- 


i tablish an entire new objective for him 


in some other line of work. 

One possible snag appears to be that 
insurance selling lacks the fixed 
levels of pay for different grades of 
skill that prevail in some other types 
of work. An apprentice plumber gets a 
certain scale of pay-and in ‘that area a 
journeyman plumber gets another equally 
definite scale. There is no trouble in 
deciding what the difference is between 


XUM 


the two scales for the government to 
make up. But what does an “apprentice” 
life insurance agent make and what does 
an “experienced” life insurance agent 
make? While this question can’t be ans- 
wered as definitely as for plumbers, it 
seems likely that the various veterans 
administration regional offices will not 
let this stand in the way of fixing a basis 
for subsidizing disabled veterans who 
want to take on-the-job instruction in 
life insurance selling. 

While there are 53 regional veterans’ 
offices and approval of courses for each 
region is up to that district’s administra- 
tors, it is believed that once a course is 
approved in one region the tendency will 
be for the others to follow suit, as all 
are operating under the same rules. 


Industry Aids in 
Service Cover 


(CONTINUED -FROM PAGE 1) 
such policies. It points out that the 
low cost of such insurance is due to the 
fact that the government bears all loss 
due to the extra hazard of military 
service and, in addition, pays all the 
expenses of administration. Hines 
states he welcomes the cooperation of 
the life companies and _ believes “it will 
be a force for accomplishment of great 
good.” 

“When a person leaves this world he 
cannot take anything material with him 
but he can leave behind something of 
value to his loved ones,’ Hines’ letter 
states. “I know of no better way of 
protecting against their want than by 
means of adequate life insurance. 


Asset That Can’t Be Replaced 


“The insurance made available to you 
in the service was term insurance con- 
vertible without physical examination. It 
is a valuable asset which cannot be re- 
placed. Continue to carry it. If you 
have let it lapse, reinstate it. When 
you are in a position to plan a long 
range insurance program convert your 
insurance to a permanent form.” 

Other insurance, he said, should sup- 
plement rather than replace government 
insurance for veterans. 





N. W. Nat'l Again 
Tells Year's Story 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


pre-payments. First mortgage loans to- 
talled $16,538,845, compared with $17,- 
658,113 a year ago. 


Policy Loans at New Low 


Policy loans dropped to a new low 
of $6,679,748 compared with $7,506,260 
at the end of 1943. Real estate owned, 
including home office building, showed a 
further shrinkage to $1,551,109, or less 
than 1.4% of assets. Of 191 farm prop- 
erties on the books at the end of 1943, 
124 were sold during 1944, leaving 67 
farms still owned; all city residential 
property has also been disposed of and 
the company now owns, aside from its 
home office, only one business property, 
valued at $49,510 and paying a satisfac- 
tory interest return. 

R. J. Wiese, Chicago. manager, was 
in charge of arrangements at the lunch- 
eon. meeting in his city Thursday. 


N. Y. Banks Issued $10 
Million Insurance in “44 


NEW YORK—tThe New York state 
savings bank life insurance system is- 
sued more than $10 million in 1944, 
bringing the total insurance in force to 
$45 million and the number of policy- 
holders to more than 8,000. The issued 
business for 1944 was a 25% increase 
over 1943. 

Part of the reason for the system’s 
growth was the extended scope of bene- 
fits. The banks now write policies for 
children down to one month old. Also, 
special substandard policies are now is- 
sued to persons with minor physical im- 
pairment. 

Although more than 70% of the sys- 
tem’s policyholders buy $1,000 or less of 
coverage, the average has increased dur- 
ing the last year from $1,141 to $1,210. 
A recent survey showed that 35% of 
married men with children apply for the 
maximum of $3,000 permitted by law. 
There are now 49 banks in the system. 











Refund Requests 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Letters are 
being received by Commissioner Read of 
Oklahoma from insurance companies 
asking refund of 2% of the 4% premium 
tax collected during the period between 
Jan. 1, 1941, and April 24, 1941. These 
requests followed the decision Nov. 21, 
1944, of the supreme court of Oklahoma 
in the case of Lincoln National Life vs. 
Read which upheld the validity of the 
4% premium tax on foreign insurers, but 
held that Mr. Read had no right to col- 
lect the tax on premiums paid previous 
to April 21, 1941. 

Mr. Read has replied that the insur- 
ance department is not permitted by law 
to refund the tax paid during this period 
because records reveal that the com- 
panies requesting such refunds did not 
file protest nor did they bring suit within 
the 30 days provided by statute. He 
called attention to the fact that Lincoln 
National protested the payment of the 
taxes and brought suit within the time 
provided by law. The statute provides in 
substance that the aggrieved party shall 
pay the full amount of taxes at the time 
they are due and at that time give notice 
to the collecting officer showing grounds 
of complaint and that suit will be 
brought against the officer for recovery 
of the taxes paid. It further provides that 
the collecting officer shall hold‘said taxes 
separate and apart from all other taxes 
collected by him for a period of 30 days. 

Gov. Kerr in his message to the legis- 
lature Tuesday recommended “consider- 
ation of legislation providing for collec- 
tion of all taxes and fees by the Okla- 
homa tax commission. This should in- 
clude such items as premium taxes from 
insurance companies now being collected 
by the insurance commissioner.” 





American H. & L. Parley 


American Hospital & Life is holding 
a sales conference at New Braunfels, 
Tex., this week. Progress during the 
past year was reviewed at a banquet 
in San Antonio for home office per- 
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1. First-Year Bonus for Policy Size. 
2. Increase in Renewal Commissions. 


3. Service Fees for Life.. 
With Retirement Privilege. 
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COMPENSATION IMPROVEMENTS 
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Under this improued compensation plan American United pays 
the agent extra remuneration for larger policies and business 
that persists—a practical method of increasing agents’ earnings. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE 











1. Liberal First-Year Commissions. 


2. Complete Line of Modern Policies... 
Including Juvenile and Family Forms. 


3. Complete Substandard Coverage. 
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LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





W. O. W. of Omaha Is 
Advancing Men 


R. E. Miller, treasurer of Woodmen 
of the World, Omaha, for three years, 
became its vice-president Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Col. T. E. Patterson, who re- 
signed after 15 years in that office and 
retired from the board after 39 years’ 
service. 

Colonel Patterson, a Woodman for 47 
years and with the national headquarters 
since 1919, will continue as comptroller. 
He was elected director and auditor in 
1905, became vice-president in 1929, and 
in 1932 was ex-officio president until 
De E. Bradshaw, now chairman, was 
chosen president. 

Mr. Miller was appointed a director 
in 1933 and went to Omaha in 1938 





S. C. Holston 


R. E. Miller 
from Dallas, where he was state man- 
ager. Previously he was consul com- 
mander and head consul in Arkansas 
and then was elected treasurer. 


Holston New Manager 


Sterling C. Holston, director and 
assistant field manager, was appointed 
treasurer and field manager to succeed 
Mr. Miller. He has served the society 
since 1926 as a field representative in 
Indiana and state manager in West Vir- 
ginia and California. He was elected 
a national director in 1937. Mr. Holston 
is a past president of the California Fra- 
ternal Congress and is vice-president of 
the Fraternal Field Managers Associa- 
tion. 

W. M. Crawford, Birmingham, has 
resigned as a director after about 30 

_ years on the board and has been suc- 
ceeded by John N. Cochran, state man- 
ager, Montgomery, Ala., as director and 
sentry. Mr. Crawford continues as a 
regional adviser. 

Mr. Cochran has served Woodcraft 
for 30 years. He was a teacher in Ala- 
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of North Dakota 


THE PIONEER OF PRATERNAL 
LEGAL RESERVE SOCIETIES 
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Life and Disability Insurance 


A True Fraternal and « Mutual 
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Home Office—Fargo. N. 0 - 





bama schools prior to world war I, 


.in which he served as an infantry ser- 


geant and became a Woodmen field 
representative in 1921. He was _ pro- 
moted to assistant state manager in 
1933, and to state manager in 1938. He 
is past president of Alabama Fraternal 
Congress. 


Other Appointments 


John B. Cobb, Nashville, also has 
been appointed a national director and 
watchman. He is a former county judge 
and is county clerk of Davidson county, 
Tennessee, and a Woodman since 1908. 
He was head consul of Tennessee for a 
number of years. 

Former Governor E. D.. Rivers of 
Georgia was advanced from sentry to 
auditor and Max B. Hurt, Murray, Ky., 
from watchman to auditor. Mr. Rivers 
has served in every office of his local 
Woodmen camp at Lakeland, Ga., since 
becoming a Woodman 30 years ago. He 
also is past head consul of Georgia .and 
legislative chairman in 1941. He was 
appointed director and sentry in 1943. 

Mr. Hurt, a Woodman since 1929, was 
head adviser and head consul of Ken- 
tucky and has been sentry and then 
watchman. 


Public Relations Ideas Are 
Suggested by Carroll 


Several suggestions on fostering bet- 
ter public relations and improving the 
work of Press Section of the National 
Fraternal Congress have been made in- 
formally by Thomas J. Carroll, editor of 
the “Catholic Forester,’ Columbus, O. 
It is proposed to request all fraternal 
magazines, including fraternal trade 
press, to set aside a full page in each 
issue to reproduce pertinent general fra- 
ternal items received from the various 


individual fraternal society magazines 
and to give credit line to the respective 
publications. 


Another idea is to encourage and facili- 
tate the inter- rey interchange of offi- 
cial organs in the N.F.C. Then it is sug- 
gested the societies cooperate in the es- 
tablishment of new official publications. 

Suggestions and constructive criticisms 
directed to all editors who request it 
are suggested. Societies also should 
sponsor and cooperate in annual display 
of all fraternal magazines as a feature of 
the annual N.F.C. convention and awards 
of prizes, for the best improvement dur- 
ing the year. 

Finally, they should develop and foster 
closer cooperation with other N.F.C. 
sections; inform them of the importance 
and direct benefits they will derive 
through the power and influence of their 
official organ, through the expenditure 
of their effort, time, and money, preperly 
allocated. 


N. F. C. 1944 Proceedings Are 
Being Distributed 


The proceedings of the 58th annual 
convention of the National Fraternal 
Congress which was held at St. Louis 
in September, and also of the corre- 
sponding annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s section held at the same time are 
being distributed this week by Foster 
F. Farrell, manager of the executive 





STEPPING RIGHT ALONG! 


Figures just released show continued gains... 
prove that women and girls, across the country, 
want the complete protection and fraternal 
benefits offered by our society. 
Insurance in Force—net gain past six 

PRN oa Kh ch Gab Ap echies nu cetuac ences $1,008,554 
Assets—net gain past six months...... 700,000 
Membership—net gain past six months 1,165 


SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN 
CIRCLE 


Dora Alexander Talley 
President 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Clare B. Cassidy 
Secretary 








headquarters at Fie There are a 
number of illustrations including that 
of Mrs. Grace McCurdy, retiring presi- 
dent, who is head of Royal Neighbors 
of Rock Island, Ill.; pictures of the offi- 
cers and executive committee, and also 
pictures of the chairmen of standing and 
special committees. 


to the personnel of standing and special 
committees shows the officers who were 
elected at St. Louis and also for the 
allied organizations, the Fraternal Actu- 
arial Association, Fraternal Field Man- 
agers Association and Fraternal Society 
Law Association. The proceedings are 
indexed and contain the complete re- 
port of the convention. 





The N. F. C. proceedings in addition 





SALES IDEAS OF THE WEEK 





Policy Aids Continuity of Management 


Life insurance issued for the purpose 
of purchasing the stock or partnership 
share of a key man in business in case 
of his death serves to preserve conti- 
nuity of management and is highly de- 
sirable, Thomas S. Edmonds of Chicago, 
lawyer who has co-operated closely with 
life men in arranging life insurance for 
estate and business protection purposes, 
told the forum of the Chicago Life In- 
surance & Trust Council on the subject 
of business liquidation plans. He said 
the national economy and growth is 
much affected by closely held businesses, 
and affected very much to the advantage 
of the American people. 

Mr. Edmonds, who is vice-chairman 
of the trust committee of the Chicago 
Bar Association and secretary of the 
probate law section of the Illinois Bar 
Association, discussed the legal method 
of handling business purchase agree- 
ments. He said closely held businesses 
have brought many comforts and to a 
marked degree have raised the standard 
of living. 

“There may be a business insurance 
trust, a simple purchase contract with- 
out a trust, a mere gentlemen’s agree- 
ment or an option agreement. In short, 
we shall find the transaction which will 
not only fit each case but satisfy the 
whims of the parties involved and shall 
recognize that there has hardly ever 
been a closely held business situation 
that intelligent planning and adequate 
financing could not improve. 

“On death, either the interest of the 
deceased owner should be sold to the 
surviving partners or it should be be- 
queathed to some member of the family 
who will take the decedent’s place in the 
business, or it will be left in trust. Each 
situation requires a plan, and in any case 
the means must be Monee to carry out 





Dillon iGanexiil 
Agent at Atlanta 


H. T. Dillon, a million dollar personal 
producer, Atlanta, has been appointed 
general agent there by National Life of 
Vermont. The company’s present gen- 
eral agencies, one headed by H. C. Dob- 
bins and the other the firm of Haas & 
Dodd, will be consolidated into one gen- 
eral agency when the appointment be- 
comes effective Jan. 15, and Mr. Dillon 
will be in charge of the entire state of 


Georgia. Offices will be in the Grant 
building. 
Mr. Dillon entered the business in 


1939 and has been a resident of Atlanta 
the past 20 years, 13 of which he spent 
in law practice. He is a graduate of 
the Atlanta Law School. He served in 
the French army during the last war. 
He has been general agent of Fidelity 
Mutual Life in Atlanta. 

George McWhorter, assistant general 
agent of Fidelity Mutual at Atlanta, 
goes with Mr. Dillon as supervisor. 


The book every A. & H. man should 
read—“Planned Salesmanship,” by Cous- 
ins. $3.00 from National Underwriter. 


THE WOMAN'S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1892 
A Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Societyt 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Secretary 


Port Huron, Michigan 

















the transaction. This requires liquid as- 
sets. Insurance provides funds when 
they are most needed, when the surviy- 
ing owners must pay for the business in- 
terest, and when the deceased owner’s 
estate must pay federal estate taxes.” 


Trust Not Always Necessary 


Mr. Edmonds said ordinarily various 
owners of a business during their life- 
time enter into a contract with each 
other agreeing as to method of comput- 
ing purchase price and other terms of 
sale, which is known as a business trust 
agreement if the contract provides a 
trust for the purpose of financing the 
sale. It is not necessary in all instances, 
however, that there be a trust. In any 
event insurance is the life blood of the 
transaction, he said. 

In many cases it is not only possible 
but highly desirable not to have a trust. 
This is particularly true where the death 
benefits of the owner are quite small. It 
would be either unprofitable trust busi- 
ness or prohibitively expensive for the 
client to have such a trust administered 
by a trust company. He said generally 
it may be said that where the amount 
involved is small, the terms simple, and 
there is mutual confidence between the 
partners, the trustee may be eliminated 
and the parties may rely on a simple 
agreement. Where al! of these facts do 
not exist, Mr. Edmonds said, then if 
there is to be a purchase contract there 
should be a trust, for many valuable 
functions are performed by a trustee. 


Question About Capital Gain 


It should be considered whether the 
transaction would result in a capital gain 
to the decedent’s estate; whether the 
base for gain and loss of the surviving 
partner would be adversely affected; 
whether it would be difficult to perform 
the transaction because of income taxes 
of the parties or corporation either prior 
to or subsequent to decedent’s death; 
whether there would be a difficult fed- 
eral estate tax problem 

He referred to section 126 of the fed- 
eral internal revenue code enacted in 
1942 which he said: frequently will in- 
fluence the form of transaction. It con- 
tains a provision taxing to the decedent’s 
estate as a capital gain any sales made 
during the decedent’s life-time where the 
purchase money is actually received after 
his death. In such case a decedent’s base 
for taxable gain is not the base of death 
value of the assets but the base prior 
to death. 

The question therefore arises, Mr. 





Edmonds said, as to whether a business 
purchase agreement may result in a 
capital gain to the decedent’s estate on 
the ground it has been sold during the 
decedent’s life time. This question is by 
no means settled but the regulations give 
as an example of a taxable capital gain 
in the case of a partner whose partner- 
ship agreement provided that upon his 
death his interest in certain partnership 
assets would pass to the surviving part- 
ners in exchange for payment to be 
made by them to his widow. 


Disposition of Proceeds 


Frequently it is desirable that the in- 
surance proceeds be kept outside of the 
corporation, Mr. Edmonds explained 
and it is preferable that any such plan 
be adaptable either to a simple contract 
or to a trust agreement. One plan ap 
parently satisfying these requirements 
is a contract to give the corporation an 
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option to buy the decedent’s stock but 
containing a provision penalizing the 
corporation in favor of the. estate if the 
option should not be exercised. 

If a trust is desired the contract may 
provide that the insurance is to be pay- 
able to a trustee, but in any event it 
should provide that if the option be not 
exercised the corporation must pay the 
decedent’s estate a certain sum. If there 
is to be a trust this sum can be payable 
out of the insurance proceeds. 


S. M. Foster Doesn't Fear 
Inflationary Price Rise 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


be more moderate than is generally sup- 
posed. If a civilian buying spree develops, 
its effects should, it seems, be tempered 
by the tremendous reserves of produc- 
tive capacity that can result from a re- 
duction in the government’s war effort. 
If, on the other hand, the government’s 
reduction in its war spending should be 
so rapid as to be deflationary in its 
effect, the civilian population has ample 
reserves of purchasing power with which 
to take up at least some of the slack. 

In any event, unless the war is more 
prolonged than is generaly anticipated, 
the postwar outlook should probably 
be thought of in such moderate terms as 
price rises and price declines rather than 
in vague and extravagant terms of infla- 
tion that are frequently used in connec- 
tion with the future. We have seen 
price rises and price declines before; we 
shall probably see them again. There 
appears to be no reason, however, for 
supposing that we now face a price rise 
so drastic as to justify the term inflation. 





Frank S. Forbes Retires 


Frank S. Forbes, auditor of agency ac- 
counts for Connecticut Mutual Life, re- 
tired Dec. 29 after 52 years’ service. He 
was honored at a dinner given by the 
home office staff, and gifts were pre- 
sented by P. M. Fraser, vice-president, 
in behalf of his associates, by J. M. 
Fraser, New York general agent, for 
the general agents, and by C. M. Thomp- 
son, cashier at Newark, in behalf of the 
cashiers. 

Mr. Forbes went with Connecticut 
Mutual in 1893 in the actuarial depart- 
ment,-and later transferred to account- 
ing, which then consisted of three per- 
sons and kept records by hand in large 
books and without office machines. By 
1915 the business required the full-time 
services of an auditor, and Mr. Forbes 
was placed in charge. In 1920 he was 
made an official as auditor of agency 
accounts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forbes have built a large 
collection of early American pressed 
glass including some Sandwich glass 
and much glass of the Sandwich period. 
They plan to carry on this hobby and 
later to sell and exchange glass. 





McCoy Retires; Kohn Manager 


Jehn McCoy, manager of Chicago 1 
district of Sun Life of Baltimore, has 
retired. His successor is Roy Kohn, 
who has been special assistant to Mr. 
McCoy. 

President Stanford Rothschild, Vice- 
president Felix Rothschild and Assistant 
Secretary Jose Hirsh attended a testi- 
monial dinner at Chicago for Mr. Mc- 
Coy, who has been with Sun Life 31 
years and a manager 25 years. 

Mr. Kohn has been with Sun Life 
since 1932. He was located at Cleve- 
land until he was transferred to Chi- 
cago a year ago. 


\ 


S. H. HADLEY, Supreme President 





Edwards Agency, Chicago, 
First in Aetna Life 





The R. S. Edwards general agency 
of Aetna Life in Chicago took No. 1 
position in that company last year, win- 
ning from the Los Angeles agency of 
Wilbur M. Hammond, which consist- 
ently has led. The Edwards agency, 
however, once before took first place. 

Over $32,000,000 of ordinary life and 
group business was paid for by the Chi- 
cago agency in 1944, not counting any 


‘pension trust cases, annuities or retire- 


ment annuities. In 22 days of Decem- 
ber the agency paid for $963,000 of life 
business. The 1944 record represented 
a 14% increase each in life and acci- 
dent and health production. 

Mr. Edwards has been Chicago gen- 
eral agent since March 1, 1934, when he 
took over the agency of, the late S. T. 
Whatley when he was elevated to 
agency vice-president of Aetna Life. 
Mr. Edwards has been connected with 
Aetna Life for 27 years. 





Hoddinott Heads Farm Unit 


Ira S. Hoddinott has been named 
manager of the farm investment de- 
partment of Mutual Benefit Life suc- 
ceeding Theodore M. Beal, who resigned 
to become general agent at Mexico, Mo. 

Mr. Hoddinott went with Mutual 
Benefit in 1931 as farm loan inspector, 
and traveled through 13 states. In 1932 
he was brought into the finance depart- 
ment at the home office to assist in the 


_establishment of the present farm loan 


branch offices. He was appointed assist- 
ant treasurer in 1937, and when the 
farm investment department was created 
in 1942 he became assistant manager. 

Mr. Hoddinott attended Hiram Col- 
lege and Ohio State University. He 
served as a lieutenant in the former 
war and later became a county agricul- 
tural agent and an associate professor 
at Ohio State University. 





Gains Reported in Canada 


TORONTO—New life business in 
Canada last year totaled approximately 
$900 million, a substantial increase, M. J. 
Smith, Equitable of Canada, president 
Canadian Life Officers Association, re- 
ports. Business in force is now $9 bil- 
lion. Premium income totaled $260 mil- 
lion in 1944 while $140 million was paid 
policyholders. Canadian life companies 
have about $3.5 billion in force outside 
the country while British and American 
companies have $3 billion in force in 
Canada. More than $340 million Cana- 
dian war bonds were bought by Cana- 
dian life companies, $80 million more 
than their premium income. War bond 
holdings now total $1,128 million. 





Letellier Promoted by Travelers 


Edward A. Letellier, 12 years assist- 
ant cashier of Travelers at Montreal, 
has been appointed a field assistant in 
the life and accident department. A na- 
tive of Saskatchewan and a graduate of 
the University of Ottawa, he joined 
Travelers in 1924. He served in the 
cashier’s department at Quebec and at 
Montreal. 





Capital L. & H. Increases Capital 


Capital Life & Health of Columbia, 
S. C., has increased its capital to $100,- 
000. It was organized in 1936 with capi- 
tal of $5,000 which subsequently had 
been increased to $10,000. 
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Ky. Home Reinsures 
Methodist Church Unit 


Kentucky Home Mutual Life has re- 
insured the business of Methodist Ben- 
evolent Association of Nashville, it be- 
ing the life insurance organization of 
the Methodist Church. It was organized 
in 1904, and for 40 years has met every 
obligation, and has been thoroughly 
solvent. Its business has always been 
carried on by mail, and the increased 
difficulty of this form of operation was 
the chief reason for placing its busi- 
ness with Kentucky Home. 

The association’s board voted unani- 
mously to reinsure with Kentucky Home 
and previous poll taken of policyholders 
also showed them almost all in favor of 
the reinsurance. 

The association’s assets exceed $500,- 
000 and consist of over $100,000 in cash; 
$100,000 in treasury bonds; guaranteed 
building and loan association certificates; 
first mortgages and real estate. It has 
$1,600,000 of insurance in force, prac- 
tically all of which is on members of 
the clergy of the Methodist Church. 





Columbus Managers Stage 
Leaders Club Banquet 


The Leaders Club banquet sponsored 
annually by the Life Managers & Gen- 
eral Agents Association of Columbus, 
O., will be held Jan. 25. Each manager, 
as an innovation, will be permitted to 
bring to the banquet as many agents 
as he may desire in addition to the 
leaders in each agency. Governor Bricker 
of Ohio will be the speaker. The com- 
mittee in charge is composed of R. G. 
Leuzinger, Ohio State Life; Larry W. 
McDougall, Mutual Benefit, and Robert 
P. Stieglitz, New York Life. 


Ginsburg Over Million Mark 


Robert Ginsburg, head of the St. 
Louis agency of Capitol Life, had sub- 
stantially more than $1 million of per- 
sonal production paid for in 1944 and 
apparently was the company’s leading 
personal producer. His total for the 
first 11 months of the year was $1,095,- 
250, and his final figure for 1944 is ex- 
pected to approximate $1,200,000. 


Unity L. & A. Buys $250,000 Bonds 


Unity Life & Accident of Syracuse 
bought $250,000 in war bonds in the 
sixth loan campaign, bringing its total 
investment in the three campaigns of 
last year to $720,000. The association’s 
premium income was 20% ahead for the 
year and there were good gains in other 
respects. 








Ross Aid to Vinsonhaler 


Raymond D. Ross, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agent of the 
George Vinsonhaler agency of John 
Hancock Mutual at Cincinnati. He has 
been a leading producer of the agency 
for some time and is a member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. He will 
assist in agency work, particularly in 
the development of pension trust and 
group business. 


Hartshorn Hartford Speaker 


Wilbur W. Hartshorn, superintendent 
of agents of Metropolitan Life, will ad- 
dress the Hartford General Agents & 
Managers Association on “Managerial 
Problems in 1945.” He was formerly 
Hartford manager of Metropolitan. He 
will also address the Hartford Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 








Theodore B. F. Copp, 42, member of 
the editorial staff publications division 
of Metropolitan Life the past 12 years, 
died of a heart attack at his home in 
Hastings-On-Hudson. Author of sev- 
eral boys’ books, adventure stories, and 
plays, he acted as a young man in silent 
motion pictures and with stock com- 
panies. He died the day after the death 
of his mother, Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, 
originator of the Fletcher method o 
teaching piano to children. 

Newell C. Day, Davenport general 


agent of Equitable Life of Iowa, will 
appear twice in Denver in connection 
with the Colorado state sales Congress. 
At the banquet Jan. 5 of the general 
agents and managers and home office 
officials, he will speak on management, 
giving his talk, “I Cover the Water- 
front.” The next day he will appear 
before the general sales congress, giving 
the same address he made before the 
national convention in Detroit, “Color in 
Selling.’ On Jan. 25, he will address 
the mid-year meeting of the health and 
accident group in Omaha. 


IN U. 5. WAR SERVICE 


Lt. (j.g.) Paul E. Drury, son of L. V. 
Drury, branch manager of Sun Life 
of Canada at Philadelphia, has: been 
awarded the distinguished flying cross 
and the air medal. The flying. cross was 
for participation in an air battle during 
the first carrier based air raid on Manila 
Sept. 21, during which he. shot down 
three planes and asssisted in the de- 
struction of a fourth. The medal was 
for participation in a raid on enemy ship- 
ping in-the Calamain Islands Sept. 24 in 
which.an enemy tanker was sunk anda 
tanker’ and cargo vessel damaged. 

Lt. Col. M. B. Skinner, formerly group 
supervisor of the Warren V. Woody 
unit of Equitable Society in Chicago 
until three years ago, when he entered 
the army air forces, was in Chicago ever 
the New Year’s holiday. Col. Skinner 
is in charge of a Rome, N. Y., base. 

Pvt. Daniel M. Raulston, Jr., assistant 
manager of Metropolitan Life in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., before entering service, was 
wounded in action with a Seventh army 
unit on the western European front. 














Write Accident & Health Bulletins, 
420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, for plans 
for increasing sales. 
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BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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The two “best buys" on the 
market today are government 
securities to aid the war effort 
and the legal reserve life insur- 
ance of Royal Neighbors of 
America for family protection. 
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Insurance Income 
Tax Payments for 
1942 Summarized 


WASHINGTON—In making public 
preliminary summary statistics from 
corporation tax returns for 1942, filed 
through Dec. 31, 1943, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau points out that 
comparability of figures tabulated from 
returns for 1942 with those from. 1941 
returns is affected by changes in the tax 
laws made by the revenue act of 1942, 
relating to life and certain other insur- 
ance companies. 

The department statement shows that 
of 2,082 returns from insurance carrier 
corporations for 1942, filed through Dec. 
31, 1943, 1,521 returns showed net in- 
come. Total compiled receipts shown 
on these returns were $3,344,304,000; net 
income was $1,261,106,000; income sub- 
ject to excess profits tax, $13,993,000. 
Income tax was $92,166,000; declared 
value excess profits tax, $6,000; divi- 
dends paid in cash and assets other than 
own stock, $98,841,000. 

The number of insurance carrier cor- 
poration returns with no net income was 
447, showing total compiled receipts of 
$178,039,000; deficit, $90,890,000; divi- 
dends paid, $1,799,000. 


Brokerage and Agency Firms 


The report shows that of 6,161 returns 
from insurance brokerage, agency, etc., 
corporations for 1942, 3,522 were with 
net income of $34,045,000; their total 
compiled receipts, $198,186,000; income 
subject to excess profits tax, $9, 200,000. 
Income tax, according to these returns, 
totaled $7,173,000, and declared value 
excess profits tax $112,000. Dividends 
reported paid were $12,950,000. 

Returns of 2,415 insurance brokerage, 
agency, etc., corporations for 1942 
showed no net income, but total com- 
piled receipts, $33,001,000; deficit, 
$3,095,000; dividends paid, $107,000. 

The Treasury report further shows 
that all of the 15 consolidated corpora- 
tion returns of insurance carriers for 
1942 summarized, showed net income. 
These returns showed total receipts, 
$178,314,000; net income, $16,966,000; 
income subject to excess profits tax, 
$2,336,000; income tax (excluding excess 
profits tax), $3,732,000; dividends paid 
in cash and assets other than own stock, 
$10,018,000. 

Pointing out important changes made 
by the 1942 revenue act, Secretary Mor- 
genthau said among other things: 

“While life insurance companies re- 
tain investment income as the tax base, 
the computation of their net income is 
substantially revised by the revenue act 
of 1942 in order to reduce the reserve 
earnings deduction to correspond more 
closely with the amount actually needed 
to maintain reserves, and to eliminate 
the possibility of tax-exempt interest 
being deducted twice—once as tax-ex- 
empt interest and a second time to the 
extent that tax-exempt interest was rep- 
resented in the reserve earnings deduc- 
tion. Provision is made for a reserve 
and other policy liability credit equal to 
a flat percentage of investment income 
less tax-exempt interest. This credit, 
which is deducted after arriving at net 
income, takes the place of the deductions 
for reserve earnings, deferred dividends, 
and interest paid, which formerly were 
allowed in computing net income. For 
1942 the credit rate is 93% and for nor- 
mal tax purposes the aggregate amount 
of credit is $812,080,485, reported only 
on returns with net income. 

“As a consequence of this change, the 
net income (less the deficit) reported on 
life insurance company returns for 1942 
is automatically increased over the 
amount for 1941 by more than $1 billion 
and there is a considerable increase in 
the proportion of such returns showing 
a net income. 

“In the case of a life insurance com- 
pany deriving a portion of its income 
from contracts other than life insurance, 
annuities, or non-cancellable health and 
accident insurance, the revenue act of 
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‘CURSES! --HE’S AS WELL ARMED AS HIS OLD MAN WAS!” 








SS Payments Total 20 Million cuits 





WASHINGTON—More than 39 mil- 
lion men and women are entering 1945 
with insured status in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program under so- 
cial security, according to the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Under fhe old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, the monthly benefit rolls 
rose to 1,120,000 men, women and chil- 
dren, eligible to receive $20,500,000 
monthly. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
324,000 new applicants during 1944, and 
lump-sum benefit payments made to 
208,000 survivors of insured workers 
who left no one immediately entitled to 
monthly benefits. The estimated total 
of payments certified for 1944 was $196,- 
100,000 in monthly benefits and $22,400,- 
000 in lump sums. 

Monthly benefits in force are now dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 


Retired workers, 65 or over.........---++- 
Wives, 65 or over, of retired workers..... ats 
Widows with young children............... 
Children of deceased or retired workers.... 
Aged widows of deceased workers........-. 
Aged dependent parents of deceased workers who left no 

widow or child under 18.............. 


Total beneficiaries 


More than 60% of the monthly bene- 
ficiaries are women and children. Forty- 
eight million workers earned wage cred- 
its during the year for themselves and 
families. Total persons with wages cred- 








1942 provides for an adjustment of the 
tax base to include interest received on 
the non-life insurance reserves. This ad- 
justment, which amounts to $4,343,433 
for 1942, is an offset to the reserve and 
other policy liability credit and accord- 
ingly appears only among returns with 
net income.’ 





Two organization executives of Chi- 
cago were in Council Bluffs, Ia., over 
the holidays visiting their mothers, they 
being Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel American Life Conven- 
tion and Foster Farrell, manager Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress. 





Annual statements are fully analyzed 
in the Unique Manual-Digest. $6 from 


National Underwriter. ” 


ited to their accounts are now about 70 
million. During the year new accounts 
were set up for 4.5 million workers. 

A widespread lay-off of older workers 
could practically double the benefit rolls 
within a year as more than 700,000 men 
and women past 65 are in fully insured 
status and have not claimed benefits but 
could do so any day, according to the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Many of these have wives who could 
also claim benefits. About 70,000 once- 
retired workers have given up benefits 
temporarily and returned to jobs, but 
can claim benefits again if they retire or 
are laid off. 

“The major defect” in the social secur- 
ity program, Arthur Altmeyer, chairman 
of the Social Security Board, said, ‘ ‘is the 
fact that approximately 20 million work- 
ers and self-employed persons do not 
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have its protection.” He added, however, 
that “Congress has indicated a willing- 
ness to give early consideration to broad- 
ening the coverage, expanding the sys- 
tem, “and making long-term provision for 
financing yt ag 


A.F.L. Unit Wins Election 


WASHINGTON—Following an elec- 
tion held recently, the national labor re- 
lations board has certified Industrial & 
Ordinary Insurance Agents Union No. 
23316, A.F.L., as having been selected 
as exclusive bargaining representative 
for industrial agents employed in Dis- 
tricts 1 and 2 offices, Washington, D. C., 
of Peoples Life of Washington. Of 64 
eligible voters, 59 cast valid ballots, 
NLRB found, all of them for the union. 


A. L. C. Membership Now 200 


Continental American Life has been 
admitted to membership in the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, which brings mem- 
bership to a new high of 200. 
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Peace terms every man 


should make NOW! 


The war is still on... and will be for some time to come. 
But right now—before the war ends—every man in America 
has an unprecedented opportunity to make terms with him- 
self for his own peace ... his peace of mind. 
For now, as never before, a man should look at his wife 
and family and say, “What can I offer them for the future?” 


Now, as never before, a man should look at his house and 
worldly goods and say, “How can I improve these so my 
family may better enjoy life?” 

Now, as never before, a man should look at tomorrow and 
say, “How can I best prepare for some unforeseen emer- 
gency which might affect my family?” 


And now, as never before, every man in America has a 


chance to answer all these questions—an opportunity to pro- 
vide for the future. 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No doubt you are buying 
War Bonds through the Payroll Saving Plan, Arrange to buy 
more War Bonds. All you can afford. More than you thought 
you could afford. 


What’s even more’ important—don’t cash in those War 
Bonds before they mature. Stick them away in a safe place 
—and forget about them till you can reap the full harvest 
on them. 


Now is the time to make your plans for peace of mind. 
It’s something you owe yourself ... owe your family. Buy 
War Bonds and hold onto them! 
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for Men Who Wish to Begin Today 
to Build Their World of Tomorrow 


As a part of a forward looking post-war program, Modern Wood- 

men of America has a number of openings in each state for 

full-time District Managers—men who can produce business INSURANCE fey," | 

personally, supervise a given territory and appoint sub-Agents. Cc PANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Modern Woodmen will finance men with the required qualifica- 
tions—will provide an excellent territory and a tested program 
to assist you in building your future with a well-established sales 
organization. } 


Life e Accident e Health 


First year commissions and renewals are liberal. Safesmen, 
whose lines have been discontinued because of wartime-<condi- 
tions; those now engaged in the insurance business who welcome More than 
greater earning possibilities; bank employees, accountants, etc., 

can easily qualify for this work. $ 600 , 000 f 000 


In writing please give full details, education and past business Life Insurance in Force 


experience, together with recent photograph. An interview will 
be arranged later. 
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The Pan-American Life Offers: 
A complet line of Policies on Participating 
and Non-Parucipating Plans 


*One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 










America—Commussions plus cash allowances. 








*A Recruiting Plan and Spectral Training tor 


1 a HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
New Ficldmen ne EAE e 
*A Now System, relieving General Agents trom , ee THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL ie THE WORLD 


detailed Agency Accounting 


- CHICAGO 


* ALLACt and Effective Sales Aids and Policy d 2] : , 5 : 
poe we a ; I, ys : Chosen by more than 100 Insurance Organizations as their 


Hlustrations. 


*Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 8 4 ‘te meeting place—many returning again and again y 


Proven System. 
Bo esited wittsinen vat true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity ... Where you'll 

at present connected, - ey : } i i 
if present conn pRtay always meet your friends and associates. 


Addr SS: 











CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, US.A 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
President Executive Vice-President 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Directer. 


2 0 ———— / Phil. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
sis . 











ON LAKE MICHIGAN 








it would be a courtesy to the NATIONAL UNDERWRITER if you will 3 
mention the name of this publication when replying to the above ad- [Zee tS asa *. 
vertisement. Pan-American Life Insurance Company. 





